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SEPARATION, 


YOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poet. 
> 
The holy stars in calm. pale beauty shine, 
The river's rippling waves give back their light ; 
And I, no more with soul attuned to thine, 
Come forth to gaze upon this glorious night. 


Come forth as we were wont ?—ah, no—for thou, 
Thou art not what I dreamed in days of yore; 
The nobleness has vanished from thy brow, 
And fled the early truth thy dark eyes wore. 


I come to-night to say farewell to thee— 
My dream is o'er; and scattered all love's 
flowers ; 
Thy voice and emile shall wake no melody 
Within my spirit through life's future hours. 


Thou art unworthy! oh, the thought is pain, 
For I had deemed thee noble, good and true ; 

To win me back thy tears and prayers are vain, 
The last, last pang is in the word adieu. 


Then go !—the world is wide, and I'll forget 
Life's early dream, so rosy and so bright; 
The joy that made my path so radiant seem, 
Then faded in the dreary hues of night. 


Go! go !—unmingled with regret the word 
That breaks the olden tie around us thrown ; 

My pulse-beat will no more by thee be stirred, 
And cheerily I'll journey on alone. 


Regrets’ ah, yes, for thee. I gaze once more 
Upon the sullied image of my love, 

And sorrow—for to me naught can restore 
That trust I likened unto Heaven above. 


Departed, aye, forever, ever dimmed 
My faith in thee, our life-paths cannot meet, 
For truth must be the beacon light of him 
Who guideth down life’s way my roving feet. 


Here, take my parting hand, I'll pray for thee, 
That God will bless thee on thy future way, 
That to new life arisen we’!] meet above, 
Where friendship, hope and trust fade not away. 
Pittsford, Vt. 0. E. P. 


COMING HOME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATCH 
A SUNBEAM,”’ ‘‘ONLY,”’ &c. 


Having settled her domestic affairs, Alice re- 
turned to the drawing-room, and asked Laura 
if she would wish to go out. 

“Well, dear, I think it would be a good 
thing to do, for it is so cold; the draught from 
under the door is dreadful; my blood is per- 
fectly congealed. There, see now, it blows up 
the carpet.’’ 

Alice had never noticed that before, but it 
did do so, certainly, and the room did feel cold 
and damp. . 

“We will take a walk, a nice, long, quick 
one, and that will warm us. I have no amuse- 
ment to offer you, dear Laura; but you know 
you are self-invited. I should never have 
dreamed of asking you to such a place.’’ 

‘*My dear girl, I’m very happy; I like the 
chamge. I should not like it always, I own; 
but for a change, it’s fun.’’ 

‘They tell me the walks about are lovely, 
buat I have not had much time to go and ex- 
plore them yet. The clergyman here has no 
wife or sister, and therefore I have been busier 
among the poor than I should have been other- 
.~ wise; and some of Ralph’s patients are so sad- 
ly poor and destitute.’’ 

‘* And so you do the Lady Bountiful, eh? 
Well, each to his taste! I could never see 
the pleasure of going into dirty cottages, and 
interfering with what certainly does mot con- 
cern us. It is far better to put one’s money 
down as a subscription to some of Eng- 
land’s noble charities, which are really doing 
good, than waste one’s own time and that of 
the poor we go to visit; but, however, that’s 
only an individual opinion. Let us go for our 
walk; but no visiting to-day, mind,’’ she said, 
laughing. 

“No, certainly, if you do not like it. I 
should like to have taken you to see old Abel 
Plumptree, our gardener, he is such a charac- 
ter; and I have promised ever since I have 
been here to call, and have not had time.’’ 

“Oh, well, I don’t mind just going to one 
person like that; but to be flying out of one 
little stuffy, dirty cottage into another, with- 
out, as it appears to me, any definite purpose 
whatever, I cannot like, or enter into; but if 
you have anything amusing to show, pray, by 
all means, let us go.’’ 

And so as soon as they were equipped, they 
started, and at the end of a small grassy lane, 
discovered Abel’s cottage. There was so little 
just then to do in the garden, that he only 
came now for half a day; so they found him 
at home. 

He was seated in his easy-chair, a present 
last Christmas from Ralph, as he told them, 
sorting and writing on some packets of seeds. 
The large chimney, with its Dutch tiles, and 

wood fire burning on the hearth; the high 
mantel-piece above it, bronzed with the smoke ; 
the old twisted-legged table against the wall, 
on which lay a large Bible and prayer book ; 
the old-fashioned corner cupboard filled with 
china, which a curiosity dealer would have 
jumped to buy; the nursling plants on a small 
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said; ‘‘I have long been looking for this plea- 
sure. Will you take chairs, ladies !”’ 
‘* We are bound for a long walk to warm us, 


| Abel; but we will sit down a few minutes; we 


want to see your Shakspeare garden.” 


| every month’ Ilexpect my clothes to last me 
| a twelve-month, so that Ralph may be neither 
_ bothered with dressmakers’ or drapers’ bills.”’ 

‘‘ Another mistake, love; he will then be 
horrified when he does get them, and exclaim 





Alice sat unnoticed, stitching at the flannel, 
scarcely able to see for the large tears which 
kept welling up in her eyes. 


At length, unable to bear it any longer, she | 
went to her own room, and flinging herself on | 


‘I shall be proud to show it you, I’m sure. | at the hardship of having to pay them, simply | her bed, burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 
Do you know, ma’am,’’ he said, turning to | because you have not accustomed him to it | And then she remembered the gentle voice 
Laura, ‘‘I’m so fond of flowers, that theyseem | from the beginning. Depend on it, Edward | which had said so kindly she should be glad 
always in my thonghts, like, and any oneI see will know what a milliner’s bill is before we've | to see her and to serve her, and she wished 


9?) 


I compare to some flower 
**Indeed ; have you fixed on ome for me?"’ 
“Oh, yes, ma'am, that’s all settled,’’ he an- 

swered, smiling. 

‘Well, let me know, what ain I?"’ 

‘““Why, then it is—I can’t tell you the 
name, but I have it in my mind; it’s a hot- 
house plant; it rears its head above every- 


been married atwelvemonth. Why, the men | she could lay her head on the dear old lady's 
| make the most absurd fuss about us, and vow | bosom, and tell her all her grief; but Mrs. 


, they shall die if we won't marry them; let 


them pay for us then. If we're worth having 


, we’re worth paying for, and the more we go 


without the more we may. My advice is, keep 


| your husband’s house well, give him always a 
, well-cooked, well served dinner, and a well- 


thing else, and looks as though it meant to | dressed wife at the head of his table; and if 


order, not obey.’”’ 

** Well, Alice,’’ said Laura, laughing, ‘‘ would 
you know the picture ?”’ 

“I thmk I should; but let us see your col- 


lection, please, Abel, for we must be going,’’ |- 


said Alice, as though to stop further conversa- 


So the old man rose, and opening a cupboard 
in the wall, took from it a book, in which, 
beautifally dried, were specimens of rue, rose- 
mary, pansies, nettles, columbine, roses, lilies, 
primroses, violets, fennel, cowslips, oxslips, 
thyme, eglantine, and woodbine, with the 
name of the play under each, in which they 
were mentioned. It was most neatly done, 
and of course they delighted the old man with 
their approbation ; and Alice told him, if he 
would take the trouble to do a smaller book for 
her, she should like to buy it of him. 

‘*No, no, I'll do it and welcome; but buy it 
after all your husband's goodness tome? I 
should think not. It’s payment enough to me 
that you like it; and it will amuse me to do it 
for you, if I live to see the bright beauties 
glow again; but every autumn, when I see 
them die, I wish them good-by, for I feel I may 
not live to see them any more. But I think 
(and I hope it is not wrong to think so) that 
they’il be there!’’ he continued, reverently 
pointing upwards. ‘‘ They are so very beauti- 
ful; and as they look so to us now, how will 
they look with the light of heaven on them! 
Many a time, when things have gone wrong 
with me, and | have felt cross and put out, I 
have gone and looked at my flowers; and 
they’ve soon driven away the black dog. They 
seem always to cheer me somehow, and they 
all talk to me; the daisy says, ‘Here I am a 
little humble flower, seldom noticed, often 
trampled under foot even; but I bloom on 
cheerily, and never strive to be anything but 
whatIam.’ Then the violet teaches me that 
our good deeds will all be found out and -re- 
paid, however humble and hidden from the 
world we may be, like as the sweet scent of the 
little flower guides us to its hiding place among 
the leaves. The tall, white lily is to me like 
truth: and when I look at its beautiful pure 
leaves, and think how a mere speck would 
spoil them, it warns me how a little sin will 
stain the soul. But, dear heart, ladies, how I 
do run on! you must excuse me, it is so long 
since I’ve seen any company, that I get too 
free, I fear.’’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ answered Laura, for somehow 
Alice could not speak; ‘‘we are pleased to 
hear you talk, only we must not forget our 
walk. Shall we start, Alice ?’’ 

Alice nodded assent, and shaking warmly 
the old man’s hand, the cousins left the cot- 
tage. He walked to the door and looked after 
them, and shaking his head, murmured, ‘‘ The 
snowdrop droops a little; surely the frost has 
never touched it yet ?’’ 

After they had walked some little distance 
in silence, Laura said, 

**T like your old man very much, Alice ; but 
I suppose he is very much above the average of 
your poor neighbors ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, very much; he seems curiously 
self-taught, and more naturally refined than 
any of the class I have, ever met with.”’ 

‘* Yes, [think it’s very well your going to 
see him occasionally, but I really would advise 
your giving up the habit of going to the poor 
regularly. I think it’s very absurd of Ralph 
to urge it; and you really must not begin by 
doing every single thing your husband wishes. 
It’s absurd; you’ll become a perfect slave, I 
can assure you. I mean, on principle, to op- 
pose everything my husband requests me to 
do at first, and then afterwards everything I 
do will appear a favor, and he will value it. 
You are a great deal too meek; now, the very 
idea of your allowing him to sit down to din- 
ner in his muddy boots! I should have said, 
*You or I don’t dine!’ You’re tame, my dear 
child, tame; you will become a perfect nonen- 
tity, and your husband himself will learn to 
think so, and treat you like the chairs and 
tables; and now we are on the matrimonial 
topic, tell me how it is you dress so dowdily— 
is that his wish ?’’ 

‘* Not at all, Laura; I dress in accordance, I 
think, with my station and position. Dear 
papa could not afford a very large sum for my 
trousseau, nor did I wish it.’’ 

‘‘But you see, my dear, Ralph evidently 
likes dress, and takes notice of it, by the way 
he remarked mine, and all such little attrac 
tion help to rivet the chain.” 


“I did not think my things were any of | 
round table in the window; and the beautiful | them ugly, Laura, or very much out of date. 


. | 
collection of grasses, which, in two very old | T have only been married two months, and they | plied with his request, it was afailure. He nearer ; I lodged then at old Mrs. Chapman’s.’’ consider it would be inconsistent, and if you 


glasses, stood on the shelf, waving with the | were made from a fashion-book then.” 


slightest stir in the room—formed excellent 


“Exactly; but that was the mistake, my 


| you think his means won't afford this, don’t 


marry him; he'll never thank you for saving 


his money at the risk of his feeling ashamed 
of you or his table.’’ 

**T hope there is no fear of that, Laura. 
We do not profess to live as youdo. I should 
scarcely be doing my duty to my husband, I 
think, if I kept such a table as you keep at 
home.”’ 

‘‘No, no, dear, of course not; there is no 
necessity for that. Still there is a way, if you 
make a study of it, of having very elegant lit- 
tle dinners, at very small expense.”’ 

** But Ralph is a regular John Bull, and likes 
good roast joints, and not those kind of things 
which he would call ‘kickshaws.’ ”’ 

‘Oh, but I should make hina like it. It.is 
easy enough to make him, or any man, do 
what you like.”’ 

“*I did not so read the marriage service, dear 
Laura. However, I have no doubt your hus- 
band will be a model one, and your household 
likewise ; but I don’t suppose we are likely to 
agree on the management of husbands any 
more than on that of children, if we had any to 
discuss about; so let us defer our next argu- 
ment till we have,’’ said Alice, trying to speak 
playfully; but her heart was very full, and 
she felt more inclined to cry than laugh, and 
she said but little else during their walk home. 
Yet Laura did not seem to perceive that any- 
thing was amiss, and rattled on about London 
and its gayeties, ieaving Alice but little occa- 
sion to speak. When they reached home, 
Laura, after taking off her things, brought 
drown her desk to write some letters. Alice 
wished to work ; she had some flannel work on 
hand for the poor, but she feared to bring it 
out lest she should excite Laura’s ridicule, and 
80 she read a little while Laura wrote; but she 
found it so difficult to keep her attention, that 
she threw the book aside, and tried some fancy 
work; but then the thought of the disap- 
pointment of the little children to whom she 
had promised the petticoats, worried her so, 
that she put that away also, and determined 
to take up the flannel, and not care what Laura 
said. 

‘*My dear child,’’ said Laura, looking up 
from her writing, ‘‘ is that ‘ Dorcas work?’ ’’ 

“You may call it so if you will; it is for 
some poor children, who have no mother, that 
I am making these.’’ 

**You had much better be making your hus- 
band a pair of slippers, to coax him not to 
come into your drawing-room in dirty boots.’’ 

‘*That’s a matter of opinion, like everything 
else, my dear Laura.’ 

**Oh, yes, distinctly.’’ 

And then there was silence again, and 
Laura continued her writing and Alice her 
work. 

At one they lunched, and the vicar, who 
called at the time, lunched with them, and so 
the day went by till four o’clock, when Ralph 
came home. He had some letters to write, he 
said, and not many patients to see; therefore he 
had come home early. He went into his little 
study to write, where he remained till past five, 
and then, to Alice’s astonishment, came. up 
stairs to dress for dinner. ‘ 


‘Dear Ralph dressing,’’ she said; ‘‘ whom 
is that to please, eh ?’’ 

‘* Laura Harcourt, my dear.’’ 

The smile which had lighted Alice’s face fa- 
ded suddenly, and she continued her own toi- 
let in silence. At dinner Ralph was particu- 
larly courteous and attentive to Laura, and for 
the first time complained of the dinner— 
thought Ruth was past her work, or she would 
never send in such huge joints and such heaps 
of vegetables. 

‘*Ruth said you liked it,’’ Alice anawered, 
vexed beyond measure at his finding fault be- 
fore Laura, to whom she had declared the din- 
ner was to his liking. 

“*The old woman is in her dotage, I think. 
I never found fault with her when I was by 
myself; it was too much trouble; but I mar- 
ried a wife on purpose that she might.”’ 

Alice did not see the mirthfal, mischievous 
glance with which this was said; and Laura’s 
words—that he would soon consider her a no- 
nentity, no better than the chairs and tables— 
rushed into her mind, and she made no an- 
Swer, except with a heavy sigh she could not 
control. Ralph stayed but a short time after 
the ladies left the dining-room, and when he 





ing in her heart for the last day or two, was 


| said merely, as she rose from the piano— | 


| ** You're out of voice, love,’’ and then asked 


accompaniments to the picture which the dear. Ishall have scarcely anything made ; | Laura to sing. She was an accomplished mu- 


venerable old man would have made. 


A | I shall buy the material, and have it made up | sician, and therefore Ralph, passionately fond 


| sent for to a dying sister,—and so there was 





joined them, asked his wife to sing ; but all the time, dear.” 
discomfort which had been growing and foster- | 


no aid to singing, and though she at once com- 





Stanley, she knew, was away,—she had been 


no one she could speak to, no one she could | 
ask to comfort her, no one who would under- 
atand her. 

Ay, truly, such ‘‘little cares’’ as these are 
very hard to bear—harder from the fact that 
they cannot be understood by others, that 
they are essentially a burden we must bear 
unassisted, for it is impossible to explain or 
express them; even to herself Alice could 
scarcely give a name to her grief. What was 
the matter? Simply, that her cousin Laura 
had found fault with her house, and that her 
husband had dressed for dinner to please 
Laura, positively in compliance with her own 
request, and that he had been naturally very 
much pleased with his guest’s excellent sing- 
ing. What was there in all this to cause those 
bitter tears? Who could possibly understand 
that she had cause for sorrow ’ 

Alice,—but One. 

Commit thy trifles to God, for to Him is no- 
thing trivial. He alone knows the bitterness 
of the heart; and blessed is the thought, that 
in these petty and trying cares He sympa- 
thizes with and sends us comfort, if we will 
only “‘cast all our care on Him, for He careth 
for us.’’ Our earthly friends can sorrow with 
us in our great trials, in the loss of friends 
and fortune, in sickness, and such like trou- 
bles; but in those little cares to which we 
ourselves can give no name, there is only 
our Heavenly Friend who can soothe and 
calm us. 

Alice loved her husband dearly; her life’s 
aim was to make him a good wife, to make his 
home happy, to do her duty in the station of 
life to which she had been called; and till 
Laura came she felt she was succeeding, but 
since everything seemed wrong. And now she 
felt Ralph was beginning to think so also, and 
to compare the cousins to her disadvantage ; 
it acas a grief for so young a wife, and bitterly 
she felt it. 

She cried till her head ached so she could 
scarcely lift it from the pillow; and so, ring- 
ing for Maria, she begged her to tell her mas- 
ter that she had gone to bed with a bad head- 
ache, and she wished Miss Harcourt good- 
night. The consequence was that Ralph came 
up at once. 

“Why, old lady, what has given you the 
headache ?’’ he asked. 

**T don’t know,’’ was the answer—that white 
lie so often spoken. 

‘Pll make you a lotion and bathe your head 
for you, and it will soon be better; don’t cry 
about it.’’ 

Alice made no answer to this, for she felt 
rather indignant at his thinking she was cry- 
ing at a headache; and though she had strug- 
gled to conceal her tears, that he might not 
be alarmed, was vexed that, having discerned 
them, he did not express concern, but merely 
set them down to the pain of her head. 

He made the lotion, and very tenderly bath- 
ed her burning head and eyes, which was cer- 
tainly very pleasant and soothing. 

“T shall not go down again,’’ he said; ‘‘I 
have wished Miss Harcourt good-night; she 
really is not half so bad, and I like her a great 
deal better thanI did; and she sings glori- 
ously! However, I must not talk to you to- 
night; I should advise your going regu- 
larly to bed, and getting to sleep as quickly 
as possible.’’ ~ 

‘Yes, [think it would be the best thing; 
my head is cooler now, and I can bathe it my- 
self if you put the lotion near me. I can’t 
talk ; so good-night, dear.’’ 

‘*Good-night, love; I hope your head will 
be better to-morrow ; I shall be very quiet.”’ 

And he was very quiet, she could not but 
admit ; no one could call him rough now; she 
could scarcely hear the slightest movement in 
the room. It was long ere she fell asleep, but 
when she did sleep she woke no more till 
morning, and found then that with the night 
the heaviness had passed away. Perhaps she 
had been very silly and foolishly tenacious ; 
she would rise with fresh resolutions, and de- 
termine to be cheerful and hopeful as ever.— 
So she came down to breakfast with a bright 
face, and the trio were very merry; it was the 
pleasantest meal they had had since Laura had 
been with them. Ralph immediately after 
breakfast said he must go out to see his pa- 
tients, but said he would be back by luncheon, 
to drive them to an old ruin, which he said was 
the only “‘ lion’ thereabouts, and it therefore 
must be shown to their guest. 


| Laura to some embroidery for her wedding | 


| and then Laura said, laughingly— 





** And one day we must drive Laura to see 
mamma and papa, Ralph, or they will be | 
offended,’’ said Alice. 

‘It is almost too far for a drive this winter | 
“Is it? Why, how did you manage, when 
papa was ill, to get backwards and forwards!’’ | 

“Why, my dear girl, I lived ten miles 


“Oh, so you did; I had forgotten; and, be- | 
sides, we shall see them all at the Limes on | 
papa’s birthday. They had asked us, and I | 
suppose Laura will be included,” said Alice, | 


| course of duty, as I see it, is to make his in- 


am going to be married and got out of their 
way for years.” 

“Yea, that is to be considered, certainly,” 
answered Ralph, laughing ; ‘‘ but 1 must be off; | 
so good by, ladies, for the present.’’ 

As soon as he was gone, Laura and Alice sat 
down to their work, Alice to her flannel, and 
clothes. They worked in silence for some time, 


“You little Dorcas, 
away '!’’ 


how you do stitch 


**Yes, I'm very industrious—am I not?" 

“It's not decidedly drawing-room work, I 
think—is it? Ishould do such a thing, if I 
did it at all, in my room.” 

“It’s too cold there.”’ 

‘“ Why not have the fire lighted ?”’ 

“* Because coals are dear, Laura.’’ 

“Well, Alice, I don’t understand you at all. 
How you could have married a man to pass 
your life in such petty considerations I can’t 
think. Iam a great upholder for the distino- 
tions of rank. A doctor’s wife is, or should 
be, a lady ; she is in that position, and should 
act accordingly.’’ 

**I do not know that not having a fire in 
one’s bed room is unladylike, Laura—is it ?’’ 
said Alice, attempting a laugh. 

**No, nonsense, child; it is not to that one 
particular I am alluding; it is your manner of 
life. You seem to me plodding on here, like 
the wife of a common laborer, sewing away at 
plain work, giving up your accomplishments, 
and, in short, sinking, as I told you, into a 
nonentity.”’ 

**But, my dear Laura, I’m very happy, and 
so is Ralph.”’ 

‘Yes, my dear, just at first; but you will 
find, after a while, that Ralph will be seeking 
amusement and change away from home ; that 
a wife always making flannel petticoats will not 
be an entertaining companion. Now, last night 
you scarcely spoke.’’ 

“You did not give me a chance,”’ interrupted 
Alice, hastily; ‘‘ you were singing, and Ralph 
listening.’’ 

‘Well, you could have sung, and Ralph 
would have listened to you. But you sang one 
song worse than I’d ever heard you sing, and 
then buried yourself in yards of flannel. Ralph 
wants bringing out, and he would not be at 
all amiss. But if you silently sew and stitch 
all the evening, he will snore, and then, tired 
of that, go out and leave you to stitch alone.”’ 

Alice was tempted to say, ‘‘We were very 
happy till you came,’’ but she put it back, for 
she thought Laura meant it all kindly, and that 
it was scarcely worth while to be pettish about 
it; so she only said— 

‘‘Let me hear then, now, how you would 
purpose that I should go on.”’ 

** Well, I should, after ordering the dinner, 
which I consider is very important, and, as I 
told you before, should be made a study,—I 
should practise, as keeping up your accom- 
plishments is alao important; and then make 
calls in the neighborhood, if fine, and take a 
walk, for your complexion is so dependent on 
your health, that exercise is another duty ; this 
would occupy you till luncheon. After lun- 
cheon, letter writing, receiving visitors, and 
fancy work, on some piece of which you should 
always be employed, would fill the time till 
dressing. Then the toilet should be well stu- 
died, and you should be in the drawing-room, 
well lighted and with a bright fire, ready to re- 
ceive your husband on his return. The ele- 
gance of your appearance would stimulate him 
to dress also, and the elegance of your dinner 
would make him in such a charming temper 
that you could do any thing with him. Depend 
on it, my dear, men are very easy to catch, but 
very hard to Reep.”’ 

** And you consider that a recipe for keeping 
them—do you, Laura?’ 

** Yes; I think they want to find their wives 
as attractive after as before marriage; but if, 
on the contrary, they find the beings they have 
worshipped as divinities, sink down into mere 
mortals, who are always at that most mortal oc- 
cupation—making flannel petticoats, the charm 
is destroyed, the illusion gone, and the wife 
takes a place in her husband’s estimation but 
one step removed from his cook and house- 
keeper. But I own that you have placed your- 
self in a position, by marrying a poor man, 
which makes it more difficult to follow my ad- 
vice ; this stuffy little house, your bad servants, 
all are annoyances which I could not support, 
and wonder you can. I would never rest, if I 
were you, until my husband had placed me in 
a more fitting home. It seems toge quite an 
insult to my poor uncle, Ralph having proposed 
to you, with nothing better to offer you; just 
as though my uncle’s fortunes were so fallen, 
that he would be glad to marry his daughter to 
any one. Now, Georgina and Marian have 
done very well; their husbands keep them car- 
riages, and they live as girls should who were 
brought up at the grand old place.” 

‘* Well, dear Laura, you will admit that the 
matter is not now remediable ; it is, therefore, 
waste of time discussing it. I have chosen to 
marry a poor man, and the straightforward 


come go as far as it can, and not wilfully ex- 
pend it in an attempt to arrive at an elegance 
inconsistent with our position.”’ 


‘That is exactly where we differ; I do not | 


begin by doing without, you will have always 
todo so. Ralph was wrong in bringing you to 
this, I will always maintain.” 

“T do not think so. I knew his circum- 


“My dear Alice, that is romantic, and re- 
mance and reality never agree. It is all very 
pretty in theory to give up all one’s com- 
forts and elegances, but most unpleasant in 
practice."’ 

“You are not going to attempt it, Laura, 
luckily for you; eo let us change the subject, 
and talk of something on which we are more 
likely to agree.’’ 

She tried to dismiss further conversation om 
this unpleasant subject, but in her thoughts #& 
lingered. Oh, well need we pray for a bridle 
on our tongue, for what a world of mischief lies 
in this little member! 

The day for their visit to the Limes arrived ; 
it was a fresh, bright morning, a hoar frost 
sparkling on the branches of the trees, but be- 
ginning rapidly to thaw in the bright sunshine, 
which was each day gaining more power.— 
Pleasant symptoms of the coming spring show- 
ed themselves—the little birds were warbling 
in some of the trees and in the shelter of the 
woods, through part of which their road lay ; 
a few primroses were even venturing to show 
themselves. They had agreed to stay all 
night, as it was so far, and so old Abel was to 
come and sleep at the house, by the servants’ 
especial request, as a safeguard ; which greatly 
amused Ralph, for he said the united strength 
of Ruth and Maria was much greater than poor 
old Abel’s. 

On such a morning Ralph and his wife and 
their guest started. Abel arrived just as they 
were leaving. 

“‘Good-day, sir,’’ he said, lifting his cap; 
** fine morning.”’ 

‘** Beautiful morning, Abel, fresh and heal- 
thy. Mind you’re very valiant, and take 
every care of the house and the servants,"’ said 
Ralph, jumping into the carriage, after care- 
fully putting in the ladies. 

‘‘Pll try, sir, Pll try,’ said the old man, 
laughing. ‘‘I wish you and the ladies a plea- 
saut journey. Oh, dear, oh, dear,’’ he con- 
tinued, to himself, as they drove off, ‘‘ my poor 
little snowdrop looks quite nipped up. I reckon 
there's some poisonous weed springing up in 
that garden; a pity, too, when it seemed so 
well laid out.”’ 

Abel was right; there was a poisonous 
weed springing up, which, if not soon root- 
ed out, would destroy all the fair flowers of 
love, hope and trust, which had begun te 
bloom so well. 

Discontent, with all its tribe of gloomy spi- 
rits, had filled Alice’s mind; all that she had 
once thought brave and manly in her husband 
now seemed coarse and rough ; all that she had 
once thought loving and devoted, selfish and 
exacting. The house, which had seemed like 
a pretty toy, distorted by these evil spirits, 
was close, ugly and inconvenient. The quaint- 
ness of her servants, which at first amused, 
now irritated her; and, in short, not one 
bright gleam of happiness mingled with the 
darkness which seemed to have gathered 
round her. 

During the drive Ralph and Laura talked on 
merrily, but Alice was very silent ; and as they 
drove up the grand old avenue, beneath the 
fine trees of which she had played as a child, 
the tears welled up into her eyes, almost blind- 
ing her, as she wished—oh, how earnestly !— 
that she was again that happy, careless little 
being, with no sorrow heavier than the break- 
ing of a toy. 

They were a large party. The married sis- 
ters, their children and husbands, were all 
gathered together, and so the conversation 
was very general, and Alice was cheered by 
the gayety of all around ; but even in its faded 
grandeur how beautiful the house looked !— 
How could she ever have left it for that mise- 
rable little cottage! But Ralph had told her 
how picturesque it was, what a bright little 
home it would be. He had deceived her gross- 
ly ; it was crael and unfair to take a girl from 
such a home to his. Such thoughts as these 
kept crowding in her mimi, and clouding her 
face, till it attracted her mother, who, after 
dinner, called her aside, and earnestly begged 
her to say what was wrong; but Alice felt it 
was impossible to tell her. She could not say 
that she was disappointed in her new home, 
for Mrs. Merton would have reminded her how 
she had pointed out that it would be far differ- 
ent to the one she was leaving, and her an- 
swer had been, ‘‘ Mother, I love him!’’ And 
why was that no longer efficacious? Did she 
not love him still? She knew she could not 
answer this inquiry—could not bear that her 
mother or any one should question her on 
what was so inexplicable even to herself. Mrs. 
Merton was a kind, good creature, but she was 
one of those persons in whom no one would 
dream of confiding, or seeking advice or conse- 
lation from ; her children felt this strongly, and 
** it’s no use telling poor dear mamma,” had 
always been agreed among them ; and now, in 
such a case as this, where a general sense of 
discomfort and depression was all she could 
complain of, Alice knew it was useless to tell 
her mother; so merely saying she felt rather 
a headache from her journey, and that she 
should be quite well after a night’s rest, she 
managed to divert her mother from further in- 
quiries. The best bed-room was prepared for 
them, with the dressing-room adjoining ; both 
were panelled with carved oak, black with age, 


| and the curtains and window drapery were of 


tapestry ; blazing fires were in each room, and 
in silver sconces affixed to the ebony leoking 
glass, large wax candles were burning; it was 
certainly a contrast to her own home, and she 
felt it so, and a very heavy sigh at last attract- 
ed Ralph’s attention. 


glad smile brightened his face as his visitors as I want it, according to the fashion.”’ | of music, amd a good judge, was delighted ; | smiling. , stances, and if my love would not enable me 


entered. | But, my dear Laura, do you mean that | he stood beside her, turning the leaves, and | ** Well, dear, I imagine my aunt and uncle | to put up with the alight inconvenience of 
“T am so pleased to see you, ma’am,” he | the fashion of our things wants changing | begging for song after song, while poor little | will not dislike seeing me, considering, too, I | small rooms, what would it be worth ?”’ 


‘« What's the matter, Alice? You've been 


very gloomy all day, and now you're ‘sighing 
like a furnace.’ What is it?’’ 
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you. It’s apparent to 

ern , at last, to think I 

> pl aly , gure We're very jolly here, 

surrounded by your own people, and in such 

famous quarters, with everything so comforta- 
ble; you ought to be as merry as a bird.” 

“ We are not going to be always here,"’ said 
Alice, in a low voice. 
~ “Why, no, certainty not; we have; thank 
God, a home of our own, with no occasion to 
be beholden to any man for one.'’ 

She struggled with herself before she an- 
swered, and tried to frame another sentence, to 
Wrestle with the evil which was prompting 
her ; but it mastered her, and she answered— 

“Yes, but not such a home as this !’’ 

She did not look up as she spoke. She did 
mot see the expression of sharp pain which 
passed over her husband's face, mingled with 
anger. He, too, was silent for a moment, and 
then he said— 

“It is late, Alice, to make comparisons. I 
am sorry, for your sake, the marriage tie is in- 
dissoluble.’’ 

“It is no use being angry, Ralph,”’ said 
Alice, through the tears which now fell fast; 
** you ought not to have taken me from this 
house to yours; how cam you wonder that I 
feel the difference! And I should not mind if 
you saw it, too, if you strove to make them 
more alike, and felt yourself what a change it 
is for me. Bat you don’t; you expect me te 
like the little stuffy place, and put up with ; 
those clumsy servants, as though I was nothiag 
better than a farmer’s daughter; to wait upen 
you, when I have always been accustomed to 
be waited upon myself. I am quite unfitted te 
be your wife. Iam uot suitedto make you 
happy, or your home comfortable ; and I wish, 
again and again, that I was once more happy 
Alice Merton ;”” and burying her face in her | 
hands, she wep* aloud. 

Ralph answered not a word till she had wept 
on for some time. He then went up to her, 
and said, very gently— 

** You will be ill, Alice, if you cry so; let us 
go now quietly to rest ; we cam resume the sub- 
ject to-morrow, if you wish.” 

The quiet, serious tone was so unusual to 
him, that Alice raised her head in astonish- 
ment; bat no change was visible in him, save 
deadly pallor; they spoke no more to one an- 
other, except ‘‘ good-night !’’ 

(CONCLUDED IX OUR NEXT.) 





Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world both pure and good, 
Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and 
blood, : 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
— Wordsworth 


B® First Traveller.—How quick you have 
been in packing up? 

Second Ditto.—Why, you see I am helped on 
wonderfully by the fact of my coats being Al- 
pacas. 

We suppose the contributor who has had the 
atrocity to send us the above, means all-pack- 
os.—Punch. 

B® Tavw Evoqvence.—-Eloquence is the 
child of knowledge. When a mind is fall, like 
a wholesome river, it is also clear. Confusion 
and obscurity are much oftemer the results of 
ignorance than of inefficiency. Few are the 
men who cannot express their meaning, when 
the occasion demands the energy ; as the low- 
est will defend their lives with acuteness, and 
sometimes even with eloquence. They are 
masters of their subject. Knowledge must be 
gained by ourselves. Mankind may supply us 
with facts ; but the results, even if they agree 
with previous ones, must be the work of our 
own mind. To make others feel, we must feel 
ourselves ; and to feel ourselves, we must be 
natural,—D" /sraeli. 

pm “ Sorrows grow leas and less every time 
they.are told, just like the age of a woman.”’— 
If this be true, we advise women to tell their 
sorroes instead of their ages.—Exchange paper. 

R® A wise Frenchman remarks that we 
may count that day lost which we have passed 
without a laugh. 

#® The Hartford Times says :—‘‘ The cable 
has ceasel to work. If the poet must write 
about Trinity Bay, why not select the only in- 
teresting subject that remains‘ there, and ask 
the ‘ chief electrician’ to give us the true ortho- 
graphy of his name’ Thus— . 


Thou operator, silent, glum, 
Why will you act so naughty ’ 

Do tell as w ¢ your name is, come— 
De Santy, or De Sauty ” 


** Don’t think to ‘humbug’ any more, 
Shut up there in your shanty— 

But solve the problem, once for all, 
De Sauty, or De Santy ””’ 


p@ if a mando not erect his own tomb 
ere he dies, he shall live no longer in mar- 
bie than the bell rings and the widow weeps.— 
Shakspeare. 

ge A Gracervi Correcriox.—“ The proper 
study of Mankind is Woman.”’—Punch. 

f@ Suaxsreane on Hoors.—Prospero tells 
Caliban that his mother, “the foul witch 
Sycorax,"’ with age and envy, ‘‘ was grown into 
a hoop.”’ 

' ga Do good with what thou hast, or it will 
do thee no good.— Penn. 

P® If you banish modesty out of the world, 
she carries away with her half the virtue that 
is in it.—Addison. 

f@ Obdloquy is a necessary ingredient in 
the composition of all true glory. It was not 
enly in the Roman customs, but it is in the 
nature and constitution of things, that calum- 
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the subscription price, as we have to prepay the Uaited } 
States Postage. | 
THE POST is believed to have a jarger ccuntry sub- 

scription than any other Literary Week!ly in the Union, 

without exception. 
THE POA&T, it wil! be noticed, base something for | 
every taste—the young and the old, the ladies and gen- | 
tlemen of the family may ali find in its ample pages 

something adapted to their pecu'iar liking. 
Back numbers of THE POST can generally be ob- | 
tained at the office, or of any energetic Newsdealer. 


REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot | 
undertake to return rejected communications. If the | 
article is worth preserving, it is generally worth making | 
a clean copy of. 
ADVERTISEMENTS.—THE POST isan admira- | 
ble medium for advertisements, owing te its great circu- | 
lateoa, and the fact that only a limuted number are given. 
Advertisements ef new beoks, sew inventions, and 
other matters of genera! interest are preferred. For 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. M. wishes to know how to dye a brown silk 
a geod black—also hew to color a white straw 
brown. 
Respectfully declined, ‘‘ Out of the Shadow into 
the Sun.” 


TO CHANCE READERS. 
We call the attention of chance readers of 
Tas Posr to our Prospectus for Next Year in 
another column. They will see by reading | 
it, we think, that they camnet do better than | 





enroll themselves upon the long list of our 
subscribers. The $1,680 story, by the dis- | 
tinguished author, Mr. G. P. R. Jawes, will | 
be of itself worth the price of the paper to | 
club subsecribers—Mr. James’s last novel, Lorp 
Mortacu’s Pace, is now selling in book | 
form for $1,25. And then, besides, we de- 
sign furnishing Taree Stories from Marr | 
Howrrt, a Series of Briuuuant Agrees from | 
Grace Garexwoop, a Novetet by T. 8. Arruur, 
&e., &e., &e. 


ovs and Aericcitvral Articles, the Seuecrions 


Add to these our MisckLLane- 


from Forex Sovrces, the Forgicx and Do- 
mestic News, Tue Marxets, &c., &c., and our 
subscribers will have about Ten times the 


worth of their money. But see Prospectus. 


Beers at Oxck!—To those who design ma- 
king up Clubs for Tue Post, we would say 
emphatically, Brom at Once. Even if you do 
not wish your subscriptions to commence be- 
fore the first of January, do not neglect to 
make up your Clubs at orce! Do not wait 
until the field is reaped before you commence 
—but take the harvest at its opening. By so 
doing you will save yourselves labor, and 
greatly benefit us. Let our old friends espe- 
cially, who have stood by Tue Post through so 
many summers and winters, fail not to Bean 
at Oxce!—and we will show our contempo- 
raries of the press that “‘some things can 
be done’’—not only ‘‘as well’’—but a little 
better than others. 





INSTRUCTIVE READING. 

Such, we suppose, are considered by some of 
our contemporaries, the long and detailed ac- 
counts of a recent ‘‘fight’’ between two noto- 
rious pugilists. What are we coming to, when 
papers called ‘‘ respectable’’ will send reporters 
all the way to Canada to witness such a brutal 
exhibition, and give aa full and accurate an ac- 
count of the unlawful and intensely vulgar 
scene as any sheet especially devoted to chro- 
nicling the exploits of the ‘‘fancy?’’ Our con- 
temporaries of Philadelphia, we are pleased to 
say, with one or two exceptions, have kept 
their editorial hands clear of the dirty work, 
even though it may result in the loas of not a 
few pennies. But the presses of New York 
are full of the disgusting details. The ‘‘moral’’ 
and ‘‘reformatory”’’ Tribune, for instance, de- 
votes nearly siz columns to this interesting af- 
fair, besides a column of editorial abuse of such 
encounters, thrown in as a kind of counter- 
poise. This is the last great moral humbug— 
compounding for columns of vulgarity and bru- 
tishness by an editorial denouncing them. 
Thus all readers are pleased—the sinners by 
having their depraved tastes catered ts, and 
the ‘‘saints’’ by having their conscientious ca- 
vils satisfied. Could an adroit and able editor, 
anxious to serve both God and Mammon, do 
the thing up better? 


Moral filth cannot be 


} op Ay Pm Gusts cometag ae An “ Editorial State Convention,'’ of a rather 
led our first parents to eat of the Mrbidden limited character, was held last week in this 
fruit. That fruit also was of the tree of know- | city. Of the proceedings of that Convention 
ledge, Bat what is that knowledge worth we shall have little to say, having taken no) 
whose acquisition is at the cost of the purity partin them. We rather suspect that the idea 
and inmocency of the mind! Why not besatis- | lying at the foundation of the Convention, was 
fied to know of some things jast this much— to grind certain city axes on certain country 
that these are things which it is best te avoid’ | grindstones—but we would not imply by this | 
trailed into our counting , that the larger portion of the city editors pre- 
rooms and pariors, without polluting the air sent had any selfish object in view, or that the 
and all that it touches, even if the plea for country editors present were men whom it 
| bringing it there be to enlarge the circle of our; would be easy to use for any interested pur | | 
information as to exactly how some dirty things 
in advance—served in the city by Carriers—or 4 eentea | Smell. And these who allow it to be done, will 


, Soon find themselves and families unable to | 
Persons residing in BRITISH NORTH AMERICA | detect pure air from foul. 
mest reat TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in addition to | 


Is any careful parent so foolish as to suppose 
that he can furnish his growing boys with such 
reading as we are deprecating, without danger 
to their moral characters? Can he feed their 
minds with slang and ruffianmiem, and expect | 
that they will grow up refined and noble men’ 
If he does, Cause and Effect must be words 
with whose meaning he is unacquainted. ' 

{t is time that a stop were put to this pander- 
ing to the lowest and basest instincts by the 
editors of papers calling themselves moral and 


pose. But whether the original design was 
axe-grinding or not, we shall not trouble our- 
selves further with that matter. 
ject of the Convention may have been the pro- 
fessed one, ‘to improve the press and elevate | 
its tone’’—or a secret session, to which the re- 
porters were not admitted, may have been 
occupied, as we see it stated in a contemporary, 
with an investigation into the merits of the 
| Old Dominion Coffee Pot of our friends Arthur, 
Burnham & Co.,—however all this may be, it 
is, as we have said, a matter of which we know 
little and care less. 


mable contemporary, the Daily Ledyer. 


BDITORIAL COURTBSIBS. so soon forgotten the teachings there heard, 
and rushed home to denounce their brethren, 
whose only fan't was in not being present, as 
wanting im character, and as being ‘ Ishinaels 
and Bohemians.’’ 





Epccatixe THE Sexes Toorrugr.—As the edu- 
cation of the two sexes in the same echool has 
been often urged lately, as beneficial to both, 
the following, indicating the general opinion of | 
the school-teaching profession, will be found , 
interesting :— 





The committee to whom was referred the ap- 
| plication of young ladies of Michigan for ad- 
| mission as students in the State University | 
have reported that at present it is inexpedient 
to introduce the change into the University. 
In coming to a conclusion they have sought to 
collect facts and opinions from many sources, 
such as would command respect and exercise a 
healthful influence upon public sentiment. Mr. 
Mann, President of Antioch College, says: 
‘The system works well Aere, and there are 
great advantages in it. I ought not to say 
this, however, without adding that very seri- 
ous dangers must attend the introduction of such 
asyatem.’’ C. G. Finney, President of Oberlin 
College, where all are admitted, says the re- 
sults are quite satisfactory. President Hopkins, 
of Williams College, favors it partially. Chan-_ 
cellor Frelinghuysen opposes. Dr. Nott op 


The real ob 


But not so, it would appear, with our esti- 
It 


|G. 





But the fault is not in the Press so much as 
in the People. If the ‘‘respectable”’ read- 
ing publiqwould not show its preference for 
the papers that publish such disgusting and 
brutal details by purchasing them—*‘‘for this 
time only,’’ perhaps—publishers would soon 
take the hint, and avoid all such pernicious 
and demoralizing stuff. But the papers of a 
people cannot be better than the people them- 
selves—and if the people will not show by 
some signal mark of their disapprobation that 
they disapprove the publication of long and 
detailed accounts of prize fights and other dis. 





my and abuse are essential parts of triumph — 
These thoughts will support a mind which 
only exists for honor, under the burthee 
of temporary suffering. The honor will be 
paid, when all the jargon of influence and 


party and patronage is swept into oblivion.— 


ra! sincerely believe that the unbiased | 


opinion of most medical men of sound judg- 
ment and long experience is maie up, that the 


amount of death and disaster in the world  proverb—that ‘‘embodiment of the wisdom of Wife’s household duties don't go off more than 


would be less, if all disease was left to itself, 
than it now is under the multiform, reckless, 


and contradictory modes of practice.—Jacod | pers that publish, but to the public which | 


Bigelow, M. D., of Beaton. 


gusting immoralities, they will soon have those 
| accounts in all the leading papers, and, eventu- 
) al'y, accompanied often with eulogistic instead of 
| condemnatory editorial comments upon them. 


‘¢ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

| We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


| This quotation has been repeated so often, 
' that it now has the right to take rank asa 


| all and the wit of one.’’ And the undeniable 
| lesson taught by it, applies not only to the pa- 


| reads. 


respectable. It is time for really moral and re- 
spectable people to do this, by giving their 
patronage to those sheets which still continue 
true tothe ancient landmarks of the profession. 
For, if this be net dene, and that speedily, the 
consequence will be, the complete obliteration 


| of those ancient and virtue-preserving land- 


marks. The successful papers ultimately will 
give the tone to all their contemporaries. One | 
by one the papers that now resist these im- 

moral innovations, if so-called moral and re- 

spectable people do not seem to appreciate their | 
efforts, will succumb to what appears to be the 
prevailing current. They will say, it is all 
wrong, but the people will have it so, and what | 
ean we do’ And thus, washing their hands of 

the sim, as far as possible, they will yield toa | 
depraved public sentiment, which if not abso- | 
lutely enamored of the vile, still is careless as 
to the good. Whether this shall be so or not, 


iat 


WHERE ARE WE DRIFTING? | 


Bob Willis, the keeper of the gambling sa- 
loon in Broadway, where a horrible murder is 


to-day, though in company of a policeman.— 
He is to have am examination to-morrow, but 
nobody believes it will result in holding him 
even for trial. Boh is an influential politician ; | 
he is rich, and the only witness against him is a poor 
Trish servant girl, who is neither a politician ner a 
person of *‘ influence.”’ 

So says the New York correspondent of the 
Public Ledger. In what other country than 
this could the ‘‘ keeper of a gambling saloon’’ 
be an * influential politician ’’’ And the “ influ- 
ential politicians’? are the real aristocracy of 
the country—using the word aristocracy in its 
vile and not in its noble sense. The mere fact 
of wealth as often weighs against as for a man 
before our Courts and Juries—if he be a man 
too honorable to use it—but an ‘‘influential 
politician’? may do almost what villainy he 
chooses, and go unpunished. 

Relative to the supposed murder referred to, 
a brief account of which matter we give in our 
news columns, another authority says :— 


The revelations growing out of the supposed 
murder at the gambling hell, in Broadway, op- 
te the Metropolitan Hotel, are rousing the 
ood of the people against the gangs of black- 
legs that infest the city. ‘* Vigilance Commit- 
tees’’ is a phrase frequently heard. The opi- 
nion is generally prevalent that a murder has 
been committed, and the description given of 
the supposed victim leads to the belief that a 
Mr. P. B. Middleton, of Goshen, Orange county, 
N. Y., is the murdered man. He came to the 
city about the first of September, to draw a 
check for $2,700 ; since which time nothing has 
been heard of him. 


So we go. The Courts and Juries, elected, 
chosen and controlled by rowdies, fail to do 
their duty—and then the formation of ‘‘ Vigi- 
lance Committees’’ finds stronger and more 
numerous advocates from day to day. That 
‘Lynch Law’? should be resorted to in the 
early settlement of border districts, is not a 
thing to be much wondered at or deprecated— 
but for a once orderly community like New 
York to be gradually relapsing into an appa- 
rent necessity for such illegal movements, is a 
thing to make all sober men pause, and ask 
‘(Where are we drifting— and why ?”’ 


Tue Heattn or Wasmixeton Iavine.—A cor- 
respondent of the Richmond Enquirer, wrote to 
that print that Mr. Irving was seriously ill at 
his residence. The New York Times of yester- 
day morning corrects the report and says: ‘* Mr. 
Irving, it is true, has been indisposed, having 
received another slight attack of his old com- 
plaint—fever and ague—from which he has 
nearly recovered.”’ 


One of the prettiest places to live at in this 
country—3o far as appearances are concerned— 
is the Eastern bank of the Hudson River. As one 
sails along that majestic stream, and beholds 
the long tine of noble mansions, with their 
beautiful grounds, he is tempted to say, surely 
this is the paradise of the Union. And yet, as 
there was a serpent in Eden, so, we have been 
told, is there a brood of miasmatic serpents 
continually creeping up into those beautiful, 


| and tickling each other’s vanity, that gentle- 
| depends upon you, and you, reader. 


pitches into the Convention, without going in 
by the door, in the following energetic man- 
ner:— 


Ay Eprroriat Convextiox.—Some editors and 
writers for the press have been holding a Con- 
vention in this city “‘for the purpose of im- 
proving the newspaper press and elevating its 
tone.”’ We have no objections to the indi- 
viduals who feel that they are guilty of edi- 
torial indecencies, holding such conclaves and 
resolving to reform. There is considerable 
room for improvement and elevation in some 
ef them, especially in the Germantown Tele 
graph, the editor of which figures at the head 
of this movement. Wedo not know a news- 
paper in the land that more frequently goes 
out of a direct way to violate editorial proprie- 
ties, or that so frequently allows its columns 
to be the mere vehicle of personal spleen. If 
association or any other proper moral restraint 
ean exercise any corrective influence over such 
newspapers, conventions may possibly do some 
good. It is not, however, by meeting together 


manly propriety is to be attained. Without the 
proper instincts of gentility in the individual, 
and a true appreciation of his position and re- 
sponsibility as a public instructor, which induce | 
him to weigh carefully and dispassionately the 
words that he is uttering, but little benefit can 


| supposed to have been committed, is at large arise from conventions, no matter how often 


they are held. The public care nothing about 
editors’ quarrels, or the pitiful indecencies that 
generally accompany them. They look into a | 
newspaper first for its news, and then for its 
comments, and if they discover enterprise in | 
one, and good sense and good temper in the | 
othex, with a fair share of candor and impar- | 
tiality, they rely upon it as a useful guide, 
whose purpose is to instruct and inform its 
readers and not to inflame evil passions by bit- 
ter abuse and personal detraction. Were all | 
our newspapers under the proper influences we | 
allude to, there would be no necessity for the | 


} 


holding of editorial conventions to raise the | 
moral tone of the press. It probably is be- | 
cause some newspapers find, from the effect | 
upon their business, that their tone is con- 
siderably less ‘‘elevated’’ than the tone of the 
public, that they begin to feel that some re- 
form is necessary. 

There ia a stunner for you. We have been 
wondering ever since we read it, at the teme- 
rity, audacity, and pugnacity of the man who 
could, would, or dare write such athing. We 
have been wondering also at the effect upon 
the editor of the Germantown Telegraph. The 
editor of the Telegraph is an old friend of ours 
—and we know him to be a man, in general, 
of an exceedingly amiable disposition. But, 
having read Shakspeare to some purpose, 
‘* When the blast of war blows in jis ears, he 
imitates the action of the tiger—stiffens the 
sinews, summons up the blood, disguises fair 
nature with hard favored rage—then lends his 
eyesaterribleaspect,’’ &c., &c., &. Knowingall 
this, we are awaiting the appearance of the 
next 7elegraph with feelings which, as the re- 
porters say, ‘‘can be better imagined than de- 
scribed.’’ We would not bein the editor of 
the Ledger's shoes for the best dinner said 
editor ever ate. Itis all up with him! He 
will be immolated, impaled, consumed, and 
done away with—and left hanging as a warn- 
ing between the earth and the heavens ! 

But then think of the Major’s present condi- 
tion—whose name, very inconsistently, is /reas. 
He must be just the opposite of freezing at this 
moment. For one whole week has he been 
forced to bottle up his wrath. His agony of 
suppression must excite the sympathy of every 
generous mind. We stagnid think it would even 
somewhat mollify the «# of our highly worthy 
friend, the Ex-President of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society, between whom and the 
Major there is perpetual war! If the Major is 
able to put his feelings upon paper without 
burning a hole right through his editorial 
columns, he is not the man we take him to 
be. 

The Press, however, in a highly commend- 
able and philanthropic manner, rushed at once 
to the rescue of the Telegraph. The Press says, 
hitting right and left in the exercise of that 
‘“‘eourtesy’’ which the Convention was design- 
ed, it is said, to promote :— 


| 


The more creditable portion of the city press are 
members of this Editorial association; not so the 
Ishmaels and Bohemians of the craft, and it is 
amusing to see one of these, a penny worth of 





wooded heights from the bed of the adjacent 
river. We have heard this denied, also—and 
very much to our pleasure, too—but here 
again comes the charge, indirectly embraced in 
the above account from a New York paper of 
Mr. Irving’s recovery from his ‘‘old com- 
plaint.”’ Mr. Irving lives all the year at his 
charming residence, ‘‘Sunnyside’’—-is the 
‘fever and ague’’ the drop of bitterness in 











the cup of that felicity? 


, Who can remove the one dark stain from the | Press, however, it must be admitted, does up its 
| 


beautiful highlands of the Hudson’? Who can 
inform us with his hand upon his heart, and a 

steady look into our eyes, that the banks of the 
, Hudson, even in the Autumnal months, are as 

healthy as they are gloriously beautiful ’ 


' 
Comptimentary.—Mr. L. G. 
, Ohio, writes :— 


We can’t do withont the Poer no how. 


| half right; eldest daughters have the sulks; 


, and baby has a continuous attack of boo-hoo- 


I again send §5. 


n 
s 
eh ye 


Who can enlighten us upon this subject ? | 


H., of Dalton, , 


ing. 
iy subscription ran out with the third num- 
The plea that it is right to keep oneself ber in September, | think. 


small type on discolored straw paper, attempt- 
ing to sneer at a companionship to which it 
does not belong, daintily prating of ‘‘the pro- 
per instincts of gentility in the individual who 
eonducts a journal,’’ and ‘‘true apprecia- 
tion of his position and responsibility as a pub- 
| lic instructor.’’ We should like to know what 
| instruction, public or private, there is in inde- 


| of the girls than the boys. 
, some respects, gain by the mixing system— 
especially in respect to manners. But in re- 
| spect to severe and absorbing study, we think 
| both sexes would lose. 


poses. President Walker, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, says there is an immense preponderance 
of enlightened public opinion against the ex- 
periment, in which opinion he entirely con- 
curs. President Woolsey, of Yale, writes that 
he is averse to mingling the sexes in any place 
of education above the school for the elements, 
more on account of girls than of boys. Numer- 


| ous other letters from Union, Columbia, Dick- 


inson, Dartmouth, Hamilton, and Wabash Col- 
leges, and from the universities of Vermont 
and Virginia, all express the opinion that the 
education of the sexes together is inexpedient. 


Our own opinion leans decidedly to that of 
President Woolsey, of Yale, upon this subject. 
We object to the new system more on account 
The boys may, in 


Love nonsense—not 
appropriate or healthy at their time of life, 


| either to mind or body—must almost inevita- 


bly result from such daily intercourse of the 
sexes, and take a portion of that attention 
which their studies should wholly occupy.— 
Mr. Mann’s admission that ‘‘ very serious dan- 
gers must attend the introduction of such a sys- 
tem,’’ seems to us to imply an almost fatal ob- 
jection to the system itself. 


FRANKLIN INstrrvrs.—The annual exhibition 
of the Franklin Institute for the Promotion of 


| the Mechanic Arts, is now being held at the 


hall on the corner of Sixteenth and Filbert 
streets, in this city. The show is not very 
large, relatively speaking, though there is a 
large number of curious and beautiful articles 
to be seen, which are seen all the better for 
the reason that they are not crowded out of 
notice by a too great profusion. We thought 


the display of housekeeping articles the best, 
|} on the whole, though we saw beautiful carri- | 


| ages, beautiful pianos, fine daguerreotypes, and | sources, shall continue to be, as heretofore, a 
| other fine things in honorable prominence. It | leading feature of our 


is invidious, perhaps, to particularize, but 


| among the articles worthy of rank among the | 


mechanic arts, were some exquisitely carved 
bedsteads—one in particular, of plain walnut, 
unpainted and nnvarnished, which seemed the 
perfection of workmanship. The pianos, too, 
were fine. 
blinds. Among the inventions, great is the 
carpet sweeper—a square box, with a handle, 
which you roll over your carpet, making no 
dust as you go, simply because the square box 
takes up all the dust for you! This is a regu- 
lar Yankee notion, and makes one laugh—it 
is so cute. Curious, too, are the Old Dominion 
coffee pots and Excelsior tea pots, the revolv- 
ing coffee roasters and little table presses.— 
Tantalizingly beautiful are the woven baskets, 
their pure white willow wattles inspiring one 
with the mania of owning them all. The cut- 
lery, too, is tempting, the china alluring, the 
display of drugs handsome enough to make 
one forget their flavor, and the sad, world-wide 
fact of multitudinous disease they imply. But 
of enumeration of these things there is no near 
end, and we leave the seductive subject, advi- 
sing everybody to visit the exhibition. 


A Mopest Eprror.—A late number of ‘‘ Harper's 
Weekly,’’ in speaking of Mr. Hallock, the editor 
of the Journal of Commerce, of that city, says :— 
‘*That he has made at least two Presidents of the 
United States (Polk and Taylor) has been fre- 
quently said, and there is no room to doubt the 
fact; yet he is the last man to acknowledge it 
or to admit his own power in the political 
world.”’ . 

‘At least two Presidents’’—-and, as the 
Weekly avers, ‘‘there is no room to doubt the 
fact.” And yet ‘‘he is the last man to ac- 
knowledge it, or to admit his own power!’’ 
What a wonderful man—whose influence is 
only surpassed by his modesty. Since the 
‘* Weekly’’ called Jacob Little the stock-broker 
one of the ‘‘great and good men’’ of New 
VY'rk, it has not said a sillier thing. 


Piccorommi—Princess and Prima Donna—has 
completely upset the equilibrium of our New 
York brethren ; not a very difficult operation 
to be sure. Boxes at the opera have been sold 
for $50, and choice single seats for §20,—being 
an additional proof that money is again plenty. 
The critics tell us that she is very pretty and 
fascinating, and that she is greater as an act- 
ress than as a singer, in decidedly more intel- 





| cent advertisements, in announcements of 


| claimed to society under the ‘‘ Personal’’ head? 


| We doubt whether a mere advertising sheet is 
| ‘*a news-paper,’’ and subjoin an anecdote — 


But, in pity to our readers, we forbear. The 


| share in the controversy in fine style, and the 
| quarrel seems to be becoming ‘‘a very pretty 
| gne’’—in fact, a highly amusing one, could we 
only divest ourselves of the fear that the conse- 
quences may be serious to our old friend of the 
Germantown Telegraph. 
Two things, however, strike us as rather re- 
_markable—First, that an editorial convention, 
designed to ‘‘ promote courtesy’’ and ‘‘ elevate 
the tone of the newspaper press,’’ should so 
signally have failed of its object;—and, se- 
condly, that the editors of the Press, who 
doubtless sat under the droppings of the sanctu- 
ary upon the interesting occasion, should have 


cheating fortune tellers, or in assignations pro- | 


ligible language than that which we recently 
| had occasion to comment upon. Perhaps they 
| acknowledged the justice of our strictures, and 
determined, like sensible men, to do better for 
the future. 


‘Tis too much proved that, with devotion’s 
| visage, 

And pious action, we do sugar o'er 

The devil himself. —Hamlet. 


jar A lady out West says many funny 
| things, very innocently, Having paid Niagara 
a visit, she remarked to a friend:—‘‘I went 
over the big briige, but I didn’t go up to the 


| dam. Idon’t care for such things!” 


ga A Description or Wukat THAT Soop he wo 
| Never se Turasnep.—Upon the marriage of begin their game. 
Miss Wheat, of Virginia, an editor hoped that ; 


So were some specimens of window | 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING PO 
DEVOTED TO PURE LITERATURE, . 
THE NEWS, AGRICULTURE, . ‘ 





P. R. JAMES, Esq., T. S. ARTHUR, 
GRACE GREENWOOD, MARY HOWITT, 


¥ 


The Proprietors of THE SATURDAY EVENew@ 
ING POST would call the attention of the publie 7 
to their blished sheet, and especially to = 
their BRILLIANT ARRANGEMENTS for the 
coming year. Tus Post is peculiarly ye to 
the wants of COUNTRY PAMILIES, as it con- 
tains weekly not only a large amount of the Best 
Literature, but the Latest Tons, Agricultural Es- 
says and Information, Domestic Receipts, Ac- 
counts of the Markets, &c., &c., Ac. 

In its Literary Department measures heave 
been taken to render the coming year one of 
Unusual Interest. Determined to obtain for Tus 
Post the very best talent that could be procured, 


/ we have made arrangements with the distinguish- 


ed author, G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., for the aid of 
his brilliant and fertile pen. We design openin 
the year with an Historical Novelet by this gifte 
author, to be entitled 


THE CAVALIER, 
By @. P. R. JAMES, Esa, 


f ‘‘Richelieu,’’ ‘‘Mary of Burgundy,” 
** The Old Dominion.’* &c., &e 


To show that we have hesitated at no reasonable 
expense to procure the very best talent for our 
readers, we may be allowed to state that we pay 
Mr. James for the above Novelet the sum of 


$1,680.00! 


an amount which, though large, is simply in ae- 
cordance with the usual rates that Mr. James's 
high reputation enables him to command. We 
may further add that Mr. JAMES WILL WRITE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE POST. 

In addition te * THE CAVALIER,” we 
have already secured ~ 


THREE STORIES from MARY HOWITT 


a lady whose name and literary abilities are pro- 
bably known wherever the English language is 
spoken. 

We may further state that GRACE GREEN. 
WOOD, the popular American authoress, will con- 
tribute regularly to our columns. A Series of Ar- 
ticles from her brilliant and graceful pen has been 
arranged for, to be entitled : 


CITY SIGHTS AND THOUGHTS ; 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


In this Series, which will probably run through 
the whole year, our readers may anticipate a lite- 
rary treat of no common character. 


A NOVELET, BY T. Ss. ARTHUR; 


our readers’ and the public’s old and approved 
friend, has also been engaged to add to the trea- 
sures ofthe New Year. Our admirable weekly 


LETTERS FROM PARIS, 


which have been so well received by our readers, 
will also be continued. 

In addition to the names of G. P. R. JAMES, 
MARY HOWITT, GRACE GREENWOOD, and 
T. 8. ARTHUR, we may mention MRS. M. A. 
DENISON, MISS EMMA ALICE BROWNE, 

'** FLORENCE PERCY,’ MISS MARTHA RUS- 
SELL, and the Author of MY LAST CRUISE, 
as —— the regular contributors te Tar Post. 
The productions of many other writers, of course, 
aoe at intervals grace and adorn our columns; 
anc 


Author o 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 
of all kinds, from the BEST FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


per. The Stories, Essays, 
Sketches, Agricultural and Scientific Facts, &c., 
&c., obtained in this way for the readers of Tuz 
Post, are among the most instructive as well as 
interesting portion of its contents. THE VERY 
CREAM of the PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
Britisn Isies being thus given to our readers. 
While Tue Post thus presents Literary attrae- 
| tions of the very highest order-—designed for a 
more intelligent class of readers than those who 
| take delight in the ‘blood and marder’’ and 
‘*‘ sawdust’ literature of the ‘‘ flash weeklies’’—it 
does not neglect thosé departments that the Fa- 
mily Circle equally requires. It publishes weekly 
AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES—-the NEWS, 
FOREIGN, DOMESTIC and CONGRESSIONAL— 
Receipts useful to the Housekeeper and the Far- 
mer; many of them worth more than the cost of a 
year’s subscription—Riddles and Problems—The 
Markets—Bank Note List, &., &c., &c. 


TERMS (CASH IN ADVANCE.) 
SINGLE COPY $200 A-YEAR. 


Four Copies, - 85,00 a-year. 
Eight, ** (and one to getter up of Club,) 10,00 * 
Thirteen, (and one to getter up of Club,) 15,00 * 
Twenty, ‘** (and one to getter up of Club,) 20,00 ** 


The Postage on the POST to any part of the 
United States, paid quarterly or yearly in ad- 
vance at the office where it is received, is only 26 
cents a-year. 


Address, always post-paid, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 132 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


rar Sample Numbers sent Gratis to Any One, 
when Requested, 


0G~ TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above 
one insertion, or condense the material portions of 
it for their editorial columns, shall be entitled to 
an exchange, by sending us a marked copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement or notice. 








In Nature there’s no blemish but the mind ; 
None can be called deformed but the unkind : 
Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous-evil 
Are empty trunks, o’er-flourished by the devil. 
— Shakspeare. 
ja& The evening before Crabbe died, his 
physican, feeling his pulse with much gravity, 
and observing that it beat more evenly than 
upon his last visit, ‘‘ My dear friend,”’ said the 
patient, ‘if you don’t know, or have not a 
technical expression for it, I will tell you what 
it beats ; it beats the dead march.”’ 
f4@ The latter part of a wise man’s life is 
taken up in curing the follies, prejudices, 
{and false opinions he has contracted in the 
former. 

J@ A little girl, a day or two since, said,— 
be My little grandmother is living, but my 
' great grandmother is dead and gone to heaven 

—but then I shall see her there.”’ A lady 
visitor asked her how she would know her de- 
| parted relative, seeing they had never met on 
‘‘Oh,’’ was the ready reply, ‘I sup- 
| pose God will introduce us !”’ 
ga Kindness is the golden chain by which 
| soviet y is bound together.— Gathe. 

jar Among other efforts made to amuse 
| Ibrahim Pacha during the time that he was in 
' England, he was taken to see a cricket match 

at Lords. After staring weariedly for the space 
‘of two hours at the strenuous exertions of the 
' picked players of England, he at length, in de- 

spair, sent a message to the captains of the 
- eleven, that he did not wish to hurry them, 
| but that when they were tired of running about 
uld be much obliged to them if they would 





Boarp or Hzatru.—The number of deaths 


| her path would be flowery, and that she might | during the past week in this city was 104— 


' never be thrashed by her husband. 


| Adults 78, and children 76. 
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> FA atons, — 
rant? OF Mitas Srarpen, arp Oruer | 
Bm by Hever Wanswortn Lovorsiiow, | 
& Fields, Boston, ) constitate a volume | 
which has recently given the London | . 
occasion for one of those signally silly | 
of which that irregularly able journal | 
aa too often proved itself capable. Signal as | 
the silliness, however, the deliberate detrac- 
~ tion and mean misrepresentation are even more | 
80. Longfellow, one of the healthiest of our | 
poets, his works full of benignancy and recon- | 
ciliation, even his saddest tones echoing with | 
lofty cheer,—a poet who has dorte good service | 
in binding the young men and maids of Ame- | 
rioa to the nobler ideals and duties of life, and | 
sanctified many a mind with images of aspira- 
tion, courage and endurance—is represented 
by this preposterous reviewer, as a sort of me- | 
lancholy moonling, drearily howling under 
ghastly lunar light in graveyards, and filling 
the ears of happy people with sorrow and dis- | 
may. The leading poem in this volume is con- | 
temptuously pooh-poohed, there being “‘just | 
one pretty line in it,’’—and the other poems 
are no less contemptuously filliped aside,—only | 
a little weak, grudging praise being superci- 
liously dribbled out to two or three among 
them. The worst of all is that certain people | 
in this country accept a judgment like this as 
& special revelation from a higher sphere, and 
Sir Oracle critics get from it the puny courage 
which enables them to belittle and condemn 
the poet on principles which, applied, would 
reduce Shakspeare and Milton to plagiarists 
and poetasters. When are we in this country 
to learn to form our judgment on our own men, 
and our own men’s works, without reference to 
the opinions of Great Britain? How long be- 
fore we can venture to tie our own neckcloths 
without a warrant from Mr. Chief Justice 
Overdo ? 

The fact with reference to Mr. Longfellow’s 
late volume is that the leading poem is an ad- | 
mirable performance, and will take rank wth | 
the most beautiful idyls in modern litera- | 
ture. If not equal to the exquisite ‘ Evange- 
line,”’ it is because by the nature of the theme 
it could not be, for most assuredly there is no | 
inferiority of treatment, and the true poet and 
skilled literary artist are apparent in every 
line. It ig remarkable for its quiet conceptive 
and presentative power. There is no strain— 
no toiling after effect—but with soft, judicious 
strokes the days of the Pilgrims are brought 
before us. With little personal description, 
the characters are yet strongly individualized 
to the reader’s mind. Little is said of the per- 
sonal aspect of Miles Standish—yet the few 
slight, sufficient touches restore to us the 
doughty Puritan Captain ‘‘in hie habit as he 
lived.’’ It is the same with John Alden— 
the same with the beautiful figure of the beau- 
tifal Priscilla. Admirable as well, is the con- 
summate art which contrasts and yet har- 
monizes the happy idyllic beauty of the little 
drama with the sad and sombre life of the early 
Pilgrims. For it is on that background of sor- 
row and exile, of privation and peril, that the 
blooming picture glows, and with all its genial 
beauty it yet involves, and bears relation to, 
the darker and more serious scenes of the 
struggling Commonweal behind it. It assists 
history, and makes us more familiar with 
the life and spirit of the Old Colony days than 
bundles of historical facts could do. Snarling 
oriticism may carp and cavil, but multitudes of 
people will find a deep delight, and something 
deeper than delight, in ‘‘The Courtship of 
Miles Standish.’’ 

Specimen bricks, from the time of the Greek 
comic poet to our own, have never been repu- 
ted sufficient to give an idea of the building— 
yet specimen bricks are all we can offer. The 
story is short and simple. Miles Standish, 
spite of his rule— 
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‘if you wish a thing to be well done, 
‘You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to 
others,”’ 


—gets John Alden, his friend and companion, 


to make love for him to Priscilla, the beautiful | 


Puritan maiden. Alden, overcome by the 
strong will of the Captain, and himself the 
lover of Priscilla, reluctantly undertakes the 
mission, and goes, as we are told in a passage 
replete with the benignant beauty of Long- 
fellow's fancy— 





‘Out of the street of the village, and into the | 
paths of the forest, 

** Into the tranquil woods, where robins and blue- | 
birds were building 

** Towns in the populous trees with hanging gar- | 
dens of verdure, 

‘* Peaceful aerial cities of joy and affection and 
freedom,” 


—zoes on his way to Priscilla’s dwelling. There | 

arrived, he earnestly pleads the Captain’s | 

suit. | 

‘* But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple and 
eloquent language 

* Quite forgetful of self and full of the praise of) 
his rival, 

*Archly the maiden smiled, and with eyes over- 
running with laughter, 

‘ Said in a tremulous voice ‘Why don’t you speak | 


“for yourself, John ’’”’ 
| 
At this, John rushes from the dwelling, self- | 


aceusing and half-distracted, and returning, 
tells the Captain what has passed, who forth- 
with bursts into a stormy passion, and upbraids 
Alden with treachery. Alden is silent with 


moned by a messenger, goes to fight the In- 
dians. Then, to hurry to the conclusion, Al- 
den, on the point of putting an end to his an- 
guish by returning to England in the May- 
flower, recoils from his purpose at chance sight 
of the saddened face of Priscilla, remains, and 
soon news comes of the death of Miles Stan- 
dish, reported slain by the Indians. This frees 
Alden from his self imposed bonds, and the 
wedding takes place between himself and Pris- 
cilla. And then— 








‘* Lo! when the service was ended, a form appear 
ed on the threshold, 

‘Clad in armor of steel, a sombre and sorrowful 

figure, 

* o . + 

* Into the room it strode, and the people beheld 
with amazement, 

‘ Bodily there in his armor, Miles Standish. the 
Captain of Plymouth "’ 


* o > 











‘* Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed | 
‘*She should not walk, he said, through the dust 


** Nay, she should ride 


** Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the 


* 


‘ 


anger under the insult, and Standish, sum- 


THE SATURDAY. 
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Not dead, bat alive, Miles Standish grasps | 
he hand of the bridegroom, begs his forgive 


| nae, ane amidst joy and congratulations, the | 
_ party prepare to proceed to Alden's new dwell- (-» sxysy Visrr 


ng. ! 
‘Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclama. | 
tions of wonder, | 
‘ Alden the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, so 
proad of Priscilla. 
‘Brought out his snow-white steer, obeying the 
hand of its master, 


ite nostrils, 
for a saddle. 


and heat of the noonday, 

like a queen, not plod along | 
like a peasant. 

‘Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the 
others, 


hand of her husband 


‘“Gayly, with joyous laughter, Priscilla mounted | its nucieus in a perfectly etraight line. 
| stitutes a most magnificent spectacle; 
# _ those who are prone to star-gazing will lamen 


‘«Onward the bridal procession now moved to their | its disappearance. 


her palfrey.”’ 


* * al * . 


new habitation, 
‘Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing 
together. 


} 


the ford in the forest, 


‘* Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream proclaiming the admirable 


of love through its bosom, 


‘* Tremulous, floating in air, o'er the depths of its | 


azure abysses. 

‘Down through the golden leaves the sun was 
pouring his splendors, | 

‘‘Gleaming on purple grapes that, from branches | 
above them suspended, 

‘‘ Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of | 
the pine and the fir-tree, 

‘* Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the | 
valley of Eshcol. 

‘* Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pasto- 
ral ages, 


| ‘Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling | 


Rebecca and Isaac, | 

‘Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful | 
always, 

‘* Love immortal and young in the endless proces- | 
sion of lovers. 

‘*So through the Plymouth woods passed on the 


bridal procession.”’ 


And so, with this lovely picture, which the | 


pencil of our own Darley ought to trace to the 
eye as it is here traced to the mind’s eye— | 
ends the poem. May its readers be innume- | 
rable! 

The remaining poems in the volume, twenty- | 
three in number, have appeared before in vari- | 
ous magazines, and are all the work of a spirit 
that is ‘‘ not finely touched but to fine issues,’’ 
as they abundantly show. 


A Jovryey Dvr Nortn, by Grorcr Arovstvs 
Sata, (Ticknor & Fields, Boston,) was publish- | 
ed serially last year in ‘‘ Household Words,”’ 
at which time we gave our readers numerous 
samples of its quality. It is a narrative, told | 
with much graphic power, and a wild, gro- 
tesque humor, of what the author, a jolly, 
free-and-easy, devil-may-care young London 
Bohemian, saw and heard during a summer’s 
stay in Russia. Full of persiflage and slang, 
and not even pretending to any comprehen- 
siveness and variety of view, or any depth of 
insight in regard to the life and character of 
the Russian state or people, the book yet gives 
one a vivid idea of certain phases and aspects 
of things in Russia, and is, moreover, so tho- 
roughly alive and amusing, that the reader 
cannot fail to receive it with favor. 





Tue Attantic Montuty, for November, (Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co., Boston,) has the conciu- 
sion of ‘‘ Her Grace the Drummer’s Daughter’ 
—the best story that has yet appeared in this 
magazine. The article on Spenser is full of 
curious interest to all lovers of the Elizabethan 
literature. Perhaps the most gratifying thing 
to the public at large is, however, the re ap- 
pearance of the genial ‘‘ Autocrat,’’ whose de- 
parture every one regretted, whose return all 
will hail. 

Tae Norta American Review for October, 
(W. B. Zieber, Philadephia,) has a pleasant 
article on Montaigne, another on Sir Walter 
Scott, together with other good reading. 

PascHaL.’s Pucrimace, (Edward 8. Morris, 
Philadelphia, ) is a piece of versification, alter- 
nately satirical and sober, touching facetiously 
or gravely on various public topics. 

Tuk Lorrery Ticket; Or, Tue Forvtory 
Hops, by Paci Ricursr, (Barclay & Co., Phila- 
delphia,) is a tale showing up the evils of lot- 
teries. The author's purpose is good, and his 
story shows warm sympathies with the poor 


and needy. 
Isapetta Gray. A Novel, bya Lapy. C. De- 
silver, Philadelphia. 





GILLIAN AND OTHER Poems, by GrorcE M. 
Ryper. C. Desilver, Philadelphia. 


Conrrssion iy THE Curren or ExGuaxp.—The 
Bishop of Oxford, in a published letter approv- 
ing the decision of the Commissioners in the | 
case of Rev. Mr. West, the Boyne Hill curate, 
gives the following views ‘‘on the general sub- 





, ject of confession :”’ 


‘* As I have already stated in writing, I hold | 
it to be a part of the wisdom and tenderness of | 
the Church of England that she provides for | 
any parishioner who in sickness shall ‘feel his | 
conscience troubled with any weighty matter,’ 
being moved to make special confession of his 
sins; and that she also provides for those who, | 
before Holy Communion, ‘cannot quiet their | 
own consciences,’ being invited ‘to open their 
grief to the minister of God’s Word.’ 

“In making this special and limited pro- | 
vision for troubled souls, | hold that the Church | 
of England discountenances any attempt on the | 
part of the clergy to introduce a system of 
habitual confession, or, in order to carry out 
such a system, to require men and women to 
submit themselves to the questioning and ex- 
amination of the priest. Such a system of in- 
quiry into the secrets of hearts, must, in my | 
judgment, lead to innumerable evils. God for- | 
bid that our clergy should administer, or that | 
our wives and daughters should be subject to | 
it. Iam sure that any attempt to introduce*it 
would throw grievous difficulties in the way of 
that free ministerial intercourse with our peo- 
ple, which, for their sakes and for the efficiency 
of our ministry, it is all fuportant to maintain 
open and unsuspected. 


Tur wheat crop of Canada, in 1558, aecord- 
ing to returns received at the Bureau of Agri- 
culture, is about 25 per cent. below the average 
of ordinary years. These returns come from 
46 different counties, of which 36 are in Upper 
Canada, where wheat alone is grown to any 
considerable extent. 


| Mr. Editor of the Post: 


lating like a star, with a magnificent wispy 
| tail, “a yard long, 
faint, silvery lines, something between lines o 
|the finest silver wire, and threads of silver 

gauze, the whole tail presenting a slightly | 
| curving appearance, which gives to this myste- j 
‘rious object a much more gracefal look than , 8™pes were all in by noon, sent over a squad | 
| it would have if the long, filmy track of bright- | 


ness it casts across the sky stuck out behind | thing was happily got through before sunset. 
But the scouring of the country for casks, the 
and frantic rushes of owners down to the railway, 
, and off to Dijon two or three times in the 
course of the day, in the agonized chase after | 
these indispensable concomitants of wine ma- 
| ciates a superior quality of wine with the pre- | king, the leaks that developed themecives fn | 
strengthened _ the great vats, empty since so many years, and | 
the various other minor troubles attendant on 
the unlooked for blessing of a yield such as 
of the | 288 not gladdened the hearts of the vine-own- 
ers for ten years past, seem to have been both 
tragic and comic; and to have excited the peap 
ple of that famous region in the highest degree. | 
| To judge of the delight which has succeeded to | 
that the | the varions emotions of the vintage, it is only 
plenty of the present season has found them | necessary to remember that wealthy families, 
| whose whole 
wines, have not, for many years, raised wine 
enough to pay the taxes on their vineyards ; 
and so far from realizing a large income from 
the latter, have actually been compelled to pur- 
| chase wine for their own domestic consump- 
| tion! 


such an experience, the difficulties and per- | 


| must be remembered that, 


| 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


ayst—A Frexcu Vivtace—Tue 


Reverse oy THE Mepar—A Parerxat Go- | trytide was up with the dawn, the vineyards 


BV ENING 





ee ee 


| ed" for the gathering, was forced,by the im- | 
| possibility of finding hands, to wait until the 
‘morrow, though fearing rain. Happily, the 
' appointed day was fine; and the whole coun- | 


' 


veryMext—A Scieytipic Gatugrno—A Hos echoing with the songs of the gatherers, and | 
cart after cart rambling in every direction to- 
/ wards the several presses. Everything was 


PITABLE Granp-DvcKeE. 
Paris, September 30, 1858. 


The comet, during the past week, has been | 


It con- 


Meantime the popular prejudice which asso- 


sence of a comet, bids fair to be 


‘* Pleasantly murmured the brook as they crossed by the results of this year’s vintage. All over 


the country the glad voice of the rignerons are 
quality 
grapes, while the general yield will be, it is 
now asserted, fully one-third above that of an 
‘‘average’’ year. So accustomed have the 
owners of vineyards become, of late years, to 
the sorrow of deficient vintages, 


unprepared. Both laborers and casks are at a 
premium, and hardly to be had ‘‘for love or 
money.’’ A friend of mine, who, in addition 
to his literary honors, is also the happy pos- 
sessor of a large tract of vines near Dijon, one 
of the centres of the famous wines of Claude- 
Vougeot and Chambertin, is acccustomed to 
leave Paris every summer, and to proceed to 
his vineyards, where he .personally superin- 
tends the business of gathering the fruit, and 
making the wine. Accordingly, about ten days 
ago, he went down to his estate, whereon is a 
little house for the reception of the owner’s 
family during the vintage, and proceeded to 
make his preparations for the great affair, when 
he found, to his dismay, that he could only 
procure one-half the laborers he needed, and 
that as for casks—of which a great additional 
stock was required to meet the exigencies of a 
yield so much more abundant than had been 
hoped for—everything available was bought up 
for miles round by the other owners. 

To understand this dearth of laborers, it 


_ gayety, good-humor, bustle, businese and fan. 
The gatherers are paid 45 cents per day, with 
the liberty of stuffing on grapes to the extent 
‘Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring im | «the observed of all observers;"’ a bright, _ to which their ribs can stand the distension to 
round head, shining like a planet, not scintil- | Which they are subjected. They enjoy the 
' frolic, and go about the country in bands, from 
> seemingly composed of _ point to point, ready to turn in and work where- 
¢, ever hands are needed. 


other; and it being known that my friend had 
but half the help he needed, a neighbor, whose 


The owners are always rea/y to help one an- 


of pickers to his relief, and by their aid every- 


| 


income is derived from their 


It will be readily believed that, after | 


| plexities of the vintage just closing are felt to 


| now slowly fermenting in the long-idle vats. 


| 
' 
i 
| 
| 
| 


in many parts of tures of French life; and despite the mischiev- 


France, the old custom called the ban of the | 


vintage, or, in other words, the prohibition to 
gather your grapes before the day appointed 
for that purpose by the authorities of the dis- 
trict, is still in full force, and that thus, every 
owner of a vine being obliged to cut his grapes 
on the same day, a tremendous addition to the 
laboring population of each district is required 
on the day appointed for the gathering. This 
ban was instituted in those lovely old feudal 
days which look so enchanting to superficial 
observers as seen through the fanciful medium 
of romance; but which none of their regret- 


be amply compensated for by the brilliant yield 


All the principal owners of vineyards, with 
their families, go down to them for the vin- | 
tage; and those of each district being gene- | 
rally well-known to one another, evening par- 
ties, dinners and dances are the order of the | 
day all over the country. Friends from neigh- | 
boring cities and towns also go down in crowds 
to participate in the genial excitement of the | 
time, and as much hospitality goes on as the | 
‘‘lodges’’ of the various owners can stretch 
their walls to. Altogether, the vintage is one | 
of the pleasantest and most characteristic fea- | 


ous effects of the ‘‘ban’’ in many regions, one | 
of those which it is most agreeable to contem- | 
plate; the fact that good, unadulterated wine 
is one of Heaven’s best gifts to man, as a pre- 
moter both of health and sobriety, being a con- | 
viction that forces itself on the mind of all im- | 
partial residents in vine-growing countries, and | 
that will probably win a wider acceptation as 
the extension of the wine -growing industry to 
other parts of the earth’s surface, brings the 


point within the grasp of the daily experience 


of a wider circle of judges. 
The strange adherence of this lively people 


ters would be apt to enjoy if they could be | to routine in practical matters, of which the 


transported back into their midst. The nobles | perpetuation of the “‘ vintage ban, 
and monks being the only possessors of walled | by law, but by the mere force of the popular ris 


gardens in those happy times, made a law that, 
in order to insure the due ripening of grapes, 
on which so much of the national prosperity 
depended, (considerate nobles, and considerate 
monks!) not a single bunch of grapes should 
be gathered, except such as grew in inclosed 
gardens and vineyards,) before the authorities 
of the district had given the word for proceed- 
ing to the vintage. 

The real object of the nobles and monks 


aforesaid, was simply to hold in their own | 
Ha- | 


hands the monopoly of the best wines. 
ving enclosed their finest tracts of vines, they 
caused their own grapes to be gathered at the 
moment of their greatest maturity ; thus en- 
suring the production of the most perfect wine. 
But they always named, as the tfthe for ‘‘rais- 
ing the ban,’’ a period when the grapes of 
what is called ‘‘the middle zone,’’—i. e., the 
middle zone of the hilly country in which the 
vine delights—were in their prime. Thus, the 


grapes of all the vineyards at the foot of the | : 
| of the great problems of city life has been in- 


hills, called, technically, ‘‘the lower zone,’’ 
were already over-ripe, by a period varying 
from a week to ten days, according to the heat 
of the season; and the wine made from them 
was sure to run on to the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion, which is the surest destroyer of the deli- 
cate aroma or bouquet of the wine. At the 
same time, the grapes of the upper region of 
the hills, or ‘‘upper zone,’’ were equally cer- 
tain to be just as far short of perfect ripeness, 
and the wine made from them must inevitably 
be sour, thin and cold, wanting the body and 
flavor of that made from the perfectly-ripened 
fruit of the ‘‘middle zone.’’ This arrange- 
ment, which so excellently subserved the sel- 
fish views of the civil and ecclesiastical mas- 
ters, who were the owners, almost without ex- 
ception, of the valuable vineyards of the ‘‘mid- 





| 





| 


dle zone,’’ has been, strange to say, perpetua- | 


ted over the greater part of the wine-growing 
districts of France to the present day. Al- 


thongh a law of 1791, on the vintage, states | 


expressly that ‘‘the gathering of the grapes 


| may (not must) be decided by the municipal 


authority of each commune,’’ thus leaving the 
matter perfectly open to the decision of the 
vine-owners themselves, custom is so impe 
rious in this land of wild theorizings, that in 
Burgundy,—the most important of the French 
wine-growing districts—as in many others, 
this tyrannous and mischievous arrangement 
still continues in full force. 
rangements for the vintage being practically 
based upon the ‘ ban,’’ an owner who should 
attempt to get in his grapes before or aftér the 
appointed time, would find it difficult, if fot 
impossible, to carry out his purpose. Laborers 
would be difficult to get in sufficient numbers, 
—for all your grapes must be crushed and 
thrown into the vats at the same time, or your 
wine will suffer.—and no end of obstacles 
would be thrown in his way by the prejadices 
‘of all engaged in the operation. My friend, 
longing to take advantage of a magnificent 
| sunshiny day that preceded the one “ appoint- 


All the ar- | 


| of sewers ! 


| 
” no longer | 


inertia, is an instance, is also strongly exemplifi- 
ed in the fact that, in all the great towns, as in 
the villages of this country, the work of drain- 
age, and the supply of water, still go on, for the 
most part, as they did one thousand years ago. 
Imagine a city of over a million of people, like | 
Paris, utterly devoid of anything like a system 
A few partial drains have, of late | 
years, been made, but these are disconnected | 
with one another, and serve principally for 
carrying off the waste water of the gutters.— 

The entire household drainage of this magnifi- | 
cent capital is, to this day, carried off at stated | 
periods, fixed by law, from éach house, by the 
employees of the ‘‘ Emptying Company,”’ 
whose enormous wagons transport to estab- 
lishments outside the city, the great piles of 
mammoth casks which so much puzzle the 
imaginations of visitors to this beautiful city, | 


who happen to be out during the hours of the | the body,) corroborates the statements of the 


night to which this hideous and most offensive | 
process is confined. This mode of solving ene 


veighed against for years by physicians and 
reformers, but in vain; and it is not surprising 
that observations conducted with the greatest 
care by scientific men, should give, as the com- 
ponent portions of night-air in Paris, an 
amount of deadly elements which induces all 
prudent persons to shut their windows, all the 
year round, before betaking themselves to their | 
nightly pillows. 


As tothe supply of water, all that has yet 
been done, is the erection of some water-works | 
below the city, which pump up from the Seine 
a small supply, with which is mingled the 
black streams issuing night and day, to the | 
tune of forty millions of gallons yearly, from 
the eighty partial sewers flowing into the river, 
and the entire refuse of the vaet hospital of the 
Hotel-Dieu, with its average population of nine 
hundred sick and dying wretches, which is 
built beside and over the Seine, at its entrance | 
into Paris, and flanked by the Morgue, where 
all the stray corpses found in the town or river 
are conveyed to be claimed by the friends of ! 
the deceased, the bodies lying on an inclined 
table, over which streams of water are con- 
stantly playing, and falling back into the ill- 
used river, from which Paris is compelled to 
drink! The small supply thus obtained is dis- 
seminated through the town by pipes, and fur- | 
nishes the street hydrants which, in many | 
quarters, are the sole resource of the poor, and 
offer the sole supply for washing down the | 
street gutters, and for extinguishing fires. By 
far the larger part of the domestic water-con- | 
sumption of Paris is obtained from the carriers, 
who spend their existence in carrying water 
up to the innumerable kitchens of the six and 


seven storied houses of the metropolis, at the | 
rate of two sous per bucket. No wonder that | 
water is one of the luxuries whose general use | 


has not yet been attained by the coquettish 


Parisians! A project for undertaking the sup- | 


ply of pure water to Paris by means of an aque- 


. duct; bringing two small rivers of Champagne 


POST, OCTOBER 


asserts that she saw the remains of a 


| On entering the second. story rear 


in a loud 
| prisoners !’’ and, at the same time, the officers 


| others, that there had been foul work, 


| inebriated, and in such great excitement 


| lis was absent when the descent was made, but 


clipped. The spots show evidence of t 


_ well as on the fence near by, are unmistakable 


the presence of a human body, as testified by 


ed in the heizht of fashion, to induce unwary 
> countrymen to enter the establishment; and 






Pomme 


30, 58. 


— 








into the city, is now before the municipal au- 
thorities ; what its fate may be it is not easy 
to foretell, but it is very certain that the sums 
so lavishly expended in rebuilding and orna- 
menting the city would have been more wisely 
employed in providing drains and aqueducts. 
But the propensity of the Parisians to street-— 
fighting has rendered the opening of the town | 
to the sweep of cannon a sine qua non for the | 





maintenance of public quiet; and these im- | 


| provements, so urgently needed, seem des- | breakfast, 


tined to be put off toa more convenient sea-— 
son. 

The system of leaving everything to be regu- | 
lated by “‘authority,’’ which pervades every | 
department of French life, is also oddly shown | 
in a decree which has just appeared in the | 


fishing-boats may convey to the herring: | 


grounds in this year of grace, 1858. Imagine 
the feelings of the busy fishermen of any | 


_ralers should pretend to decide how muole salt | *he 


they should take out with them in their reap- | 
ing of the finny harvest! And this “‘regula- | 
tion’’ excites no sense of being tyrannized over | 
in the mind of a Frenchman, but seems to | 
him, on the contrary, the most natural thing | 
in the world. 
A pleasanter subject of contemplation than | 
this mania of a gallant people for moving in 
hand-cuffs, is the 3ist annual session of the | 
Scientific Congress of Germany, which is now 
being held in CArisruhe, attended by a greater | 
number of notabilities than on any previous | 
gathering. The Grand Duke was present at | 


of Sophocles to be performed at the Grand | 
Ducal Theatre in the evening, to which all the | 


/members were invited. Next day he gave | jo 
|} them a magnificent soiree at his palace, the | made. 


park being superbly illuminated with colored 
lamps, and three of the best military bands of | 


| 


' his little dominions playing in different parts | Ky. 


of the grounds. At half-past eight a splendid | 
supper was served to the 900 members pre- | 


| 


sent; the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess ma- | 


king their appearance among their guests be- 


with several rounds of very hearty cheers. 
QUANTUM. 


Srroxe Scapicion or Fort Pray m New Yorx. 
—An Irish girl living as a domestic in the gam- 
bling house of the notorious Bob Willis, 581 
Broadway, (she not knowing the character of 
the place when she engaged to ge there,) al- 
leges that a little over a month since she has 
great reason to believe that some man, un- 
known to her, was enticed into Willis’s vile 
resort, there swindled out of his money and 
afterwards murdered. In fact she = 

ead man 


in the cistern, the morning after there was a 
terrible fight in the basement, when she heard 
a man beg his assailants to s his life. This 
story was related to Justice Connolly, who took 
her affidavit. 

On the complaint of the girl, Justice Con- 
nolly issued a warrant, and late on Tuesday 
night, accompanied by the officers of his court, 
Captain Walling and several of the detectives 
Captain Turnboll, of the 8th precinct, an 
others, he eeded to execute the process in 
person. The premises were completely sur- 
rounded, and all chances of escape were 
cut off. 

The judge, with about twelve or fifteen offi- 
cers, rang the bell of the gambling house, 
which was answered by a colored man, who, 
on opening the door, declined admitting the 
party, but the ponderous magistrate pushed 
him aside, and the officials rushed up stairs. 
parlor, there 
were several men seated about a table, playing 
‘*Paro.’’ The judge immediately announced, 
voice, ‘‘Gentlemen, you are all my 


closed and guarded the doors, that none could 
escape. The consternation among the terror 
stricken gamblers at that moment was very 
great, and each one looked around and about 
him to see if there was no chance of escaping 
but they were doomed to be disappointed. 

Justice Connolly and the officers subse- 
quently returned to Willis’s house, which they 
thoroughly examined from top to bottom, in 
hopes of finding some trace of the body of the 
man alleged to have been murdered. The cis- 
tern was thoroughly raked, but owing to the 
quantity of water it contained, the examina- 
tion was not satisfactory, and will be resumed. 
On the woodwork of the cistern, numerous 
blood spots were visible, and on the wall and 
floor of a dark passage in the basement, were 
visible large quantities of blood, as described 
by the girl Mulhearn. 

What was there discovered (except finding 


complainant, and the ges was general 
among the officers, Judge Connolly, pay 
most likely, an atrocious murder committed 
in that den of gamblers. Efforts will be made 
to obtain further information, and, if possible, 
despel the dark mystery which now envelops 
the whole matter. 

A gentleman who had been victimized re- 
cently by gamblers to the tune of five thou- 
sand dollars, has been mysteriously missing 
from his hotel (St. Nicho'as) since Friday last. 
His name is G. Beldstein Hellenay, of the 
Swedish Royal Navy. His baggage remains un- 
disturbed in his room, and his friends are in 
great distress at his absence. 

When last seen, Mr. Hellenay was much 


on account of the money the gamblers had 
won of him, that he then threatened to blow 
his brains out. The arrested gamblers were 
taken before Justice Connolly at the Tombs, 
this (Wednesday) morning, and committed to 
prison, to await an examination. Bob Wil- 


was afterwards arrested. 

Dr. Chilton is engaged in an analysis of the 
spots of blood found in the house. The theory 
of the accused is that it was spattered there 
from the ears of a dog that ha@been recently 


effort to erase them, and there are several hun- 
dred of them. Some are in places where the 
head of a struggling man would be likely to 
come, and on the outside of the cesspool, as 


signs of blood. But no evidence was found of 


the complainant. 
The house possessed a wide reputation. Its 
‘* ropers’’ were ine prominent hotel, dress- 


thousands have been fleeced by the merciless 
sharpers who were in the habit of congregating 
there. 


Post Orrice Brrroxs.—We have seen some | 
beautifal buttons of antique design,, intended | 
for the use of the officers and clerks of the Post 
Office Department. They are from dies designed 
by Mr. F. Hassan, of this city, and have bee. 
adopted by all the persons connected with the 
Boston Post Office. Though bat recently intro- 
duced, the manufacturer has received large or- 
ders for them and they will doubtless be gene- 
rally adopted by persons connected with the 
| Department throughout the country.— Boston 





| Transcript. 
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dinner, and supper. 
Br late news from Utah we learn that good 
prevailed between the Mormons and 

| Gen and Governor Cumming’s administra- 


tion seems to be to the former.— 
Somber damental conan “ 
from 7,000 to 8,000 men, will remain toget 
the winter. 
Mas. Mary Twieos was hung 08 So Se at 


| Moniteur regulating the quantity of salt which | Danville, Pennsylvania, for 


ee tear Yor Ann 
usband was convicted of the charge, and 

on the 20th of September. Great oo 
made to obtain a pardon for apt Re 
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‘branch of the Anglo-Saxon family, whose | they failed. On the scaffold she protest 


was innocent. 
evening week, from Kansas. The Missouri Re- 
et says he does not contemplate return- 
ng to the Territory sgain, and that the Terri- 
torial will perform the duties of Go 
vernor until the President fills the vacancy- 

a, the other day, a brute of a man 
kicked his wife. The i t neighbors as- 
sembled and made a jackass kick him. The 


| wife was kicked by much the baser beast of 


the two. 

Dsatn or tHe Otpest Max tx tas Corrty.—Mr. 
Christian Haldeman, the oldest citizen of Lan- 
caster county, died at his residence in Kast 
Lampeter township, on the 11th inst., aw the 
age of 99 years, 1 month and 26 days. 

Tus New York Sun says that a few days 


' the opening of the session; and caused a play | since, the Sheriff sold out the effects of a mer 


chant who has been ruined by the purchase of 
lottery tickets. He bought for bat never 
gained a prize until a few weeks ago, and the 
ttery man refused to pay the only hit he 


A party of Engineers have been making ex- 
periments for the last six months with the Mis- 
sissippi water at a point opposite Columbus, 
. in order to ascertain the amount of sedi- 
ment carried down by the river during any 
given period. One result of the caloulations 
was that the sediment which ; asses Colum- 
bus in one day, would, if the waters could be 
held entirely immoveable, be sufficient to form 


| fore supper, welcoming them with the utmost | quite a respectable dam across the river at that 
kindness and affability, and being received | P 


SorrowrvL.—A woman, formerly of Newark, 
N. J., but who, for the past year, had been 
living in Chicago, a few days since started, 
with a sick child in her arms, to return to 
Newark. When near Cleveland, Ohio, the 
child died in herarms. The mother, discon- 
solate, and far from friends, with scarcely mo- 
ney enough to reach home, rather than leave 
her babe among strangers, continued on her 
journey, and reached Newark, having carried 
the dead infant in her arms the entire distance. 

Row at THe Norra Carouna Unrversrry.—A 
correspondent of the Greensborough (North 
Carolina) Times, writing from Chapel Hill, 
says :—‘' We have intelligence of a terrible out- 
break at our University, in which the principal 
features are the burning of one of the teachers 
in effigy, assaulting the faculty, burning the 
benches, and attacking a private residence. 

Tue chess match between Morphy and Harr- 
witz has been brought to a sudden termination 
by the illness (!) of the latter, the score standing 

orphy 5, Hartwitz 2, drawn 1. 

Tue steam fire engine of the Hope Hose Com- 
pany, of this city, gave such a favorable exhi- 

tion of her qualities in New York, that a com- 
pany was immediately formed in that city to 
procure a similar apparatus. 

From Wiusconsrx ror Evrors.—The Permelia 
Flood, a barque of four hundred tons, arrived 
in Quebec, Canada, on the 10th instant, from 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, bound for me _ 
She is said to be a fine looking and su tial 
vessel. 

Heavy Fauuxe Orr.—There was a decrease 
in the taxable property of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, for the present fiscal year, as compared 
with the last, of considerably more than 
$4 500,000. 

Mr. Cuoatr’s Last.—The eight mutineers of 
the whaleship Junior will soon be tried in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. A few days since, Rufus 
Choate, speaking of the alleged ringleader, is 
reported to have said,—‘‘ What? Hands drip- 
ping with blood, and no money! He's a lost 
man !’’ 

A Mr. Jexnixes, of New York, says he em- 
ploys four men constantly to catch rats, and he 
has obtained upwards of 3,000 from the Astor 
House, and 2,000 from the St. Nicholas Hotel ; 
and about the same number from the New York 
Hotel, and lots from Taylor's and a number of 
other hotels. He supplies a number of 
cities of the United States with the animal, 
Baltimore alone being his customer to the ex- 
tent of about 2,000 per month. 

More Gorp.—There was another gold disco- 
very, it is said, on South Water street, in front 
of the grist- mill, on Saturday. The quartz is 
similar to that found in California, barring the 
gold.—New Bedford Mercury. 

A xew feature in duelling was imtroduced in 
an affair of honor which came off a few days 
since in Chicago, between a bank clerk and a 
hotel clerk. To insure a meeting, $100 forfeit 
was put up, after the fashion of horse. racers. 

Powoxovs Veocrtaste.—The Trinity Journal 
says: In the Pitt River Mountains there is a 
small root, resembling a potato, which is deadly 
poison. Travelling there, a companfon of ours 
found a quantity of them in the bottom of a 
spring, two or three of which he ate, and was 
dead within two or three hours. The spring 
was near the trail, and the poisonous things 
had been placed there by the Indians, who 
knew the tempting death concealed in them. 





Morr Humsvecrry wx Prospsct.—The Spirit- 
ualists intend to establish in Chatauque county, 
New York, an Association to be a ‘* Divine So- 
cial State upon Earth,’’ and accordingly a do- 
main of two hundred acres has been secured, 
containing healing springs discovered by the 
Spirits. A *‘ Remedial Institute’’ is in process 
of erection, under the charge of a Mrs. Gardner, 
for invalids who seek spiritual treatment for 
their physical ills. The Spirits are now put- 
ting Mrs. Gardner through a course of tuition 
to fit her for her station. A Mr. John M. Spear 
is to hold the appointment of ‘‘ communica- 
tor,”” and it is through him exclusively that 
the Spirits will make known their wishes. 
There is to be a ‘‘General Aesembly,’’ and this 
body is to besubdivided into seven parts, named 
Beneficents, Electrizers, Elementizers, Agricul- 
turlizers, Healthfulizers, Educationizers and 
Governmentizers. Through the instrumen- 
tality of these, perfect bliss on earth is ulti- 
mately to be attained. 





InreRestixe To Grass Wipowers.—A remark- 
able case has just been decided in the Brook- 
lyn City Court, to the effect that a single wo 
man can recover from a married man 
for breach of e promise. Im the case 
alluded to, the defendant, like many other 
scoundrels who fail to get their deserts, had 
rym his a Paitlg to bachelor lover to 
a German to marry, according 
to promise, she sued him, and he had the 
meanness to crawl off by saying that 
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“And this ia the fellow that wants to marry 


1 A pretty fool I should be to ia 
phon 8 ‘to a coward like him |” 


Bo shouted honest Master Joss, the sacristan 
of the cathedral of Vienna, as he stood in the 


thistles withered and died, that other pertina- 
cious plant, clinging and twining like the 
wild convolvulus, grew and flourished—nur- 
tured, perchance, by an occasional distant 
glimpse of sweet Annie's pale cheek and droop- 
ing form. 

Go matters stood, when one day, as Gabriel 
was passing through a crowded street, a neigh- 
bor hailed him : 

“Great news, my boy! glorious news! Our 
Leopold bas been chosen Emperor at Frank- 
fort! Long live the House of Austria! He is 
to make his triumphal entry here in a day or 
two. Come with me to the ‘Adam and Eve,’ 
and we will drink his health, and hear all 
about it.’’ 

In spite of his dejection, Gabriel would have 
been no true son of Vienna if he had refused 
this invitation ; and waving his cap fh sympa- 
thy with his comrade’s enthusiasm, he hasten- 
ed with him to the inn. 

We have already seen how the unexpected 

appearance and more unexpected words of 
Master Joss met him on his entrance. In the 
height of his indignation, the sacristan did not 
observe Gabriel, and continaed in the same 
tone : 
“TI declare, I'd give this moment full and 
free permission to woo and win my daughter 
to any honest young fellow who would wave 
the banner in my siead—ay, and think her 
well rid of that cowardly mason.” 

From time immemorial it had been the cus- 
tom in Vienna, whenever the Emperor made a 
triumphal entry, for the sacristan of the cathe- 
dral to stand on the very pinnacle of the high- 
est tower, and wave a banner while the pro- 
cession passed. But Master Joss was old, stiff, 
and rheumaticy and such an exploit would 
have been quite as much out of his line, as 
dancing on a tight rope. It was therefore 
needful for him to provide a substitute, and it 
mever occurred to him that his intended son- 
in-law, who professed such devotion to his in- 
terests, and whose daily occupation obliged 
him to climb to dizzy heights, and stand on 
slender scaffolding, could possibly object to 
take his place. 

What, then, was his chagrin and indignation 
when, on broaching the matter that afternoon 
to Master Ottkar, he was met by a flat and not 
ever-courteous refusal! The old man made a 
hasty retort ; words ran high, and the parting 
volley, levelled at the retreating mason, we 
have already reported. 

“Would you, dear Master Joss, would you 
indeed do so? Then, with the help of Provi- 
dence, I'll wave the banner for you as long 
as you please from the top of St. Stephen’s 
tower.” 

“You, Gabriel!?’’ said the old man, looking 
at him as kindly as he was wont to do in for- 
mer days. ‘‘My poor boy! you never could 
do it; you, a gardener, who never has had any 
practice in climbing.’’ 

“* Ah, now you want to draw back from your 
word !’’ exclaimed the youth, reddening. ‘‘My 
head is steady enough ; and if my heart is 
heavy, why, it was you who made it so. Never 
mind, Master Joss. Only promise me, on the 
word of an honest man, that you'll not inter- 


fere any more with Annie’s free choice, and |- 


you may depend on seeing the banner of our 
Emperor, whom may Heaven long preserve ! 
wave gloriously on the old pinnacle.’’ 

“‘I will, my brave lad; I do promise, in the 
presence of all these honest folks, th*t Annie 
shall be yours ;’’ said the sacristan, grasping 
Gabriel's hand with one of his, while he wiped 
his eyes with the back of the other. 

**One thing I have toask you,’’ said the 
young man, ‘‘ that you will keep this matter a 
secret from Annie. She'd never consent ; she'd 
say I was tempting Providence ; and who knows 
whether the thought of her displeasure might 
mot make my head turn giddy, just when I 
want to be most firm and collected.’ - 

**No fear of her knowing it, for I have sent 
her on a visit to her aunt two or three miles in 
the country.”’ 

“And why did you send her from home, 
Master Joss !'’ 

“Because the sight of her pale face and 
weeping eyes troubled me; because I was 
vexed with her; because, to tell you the truth, 
I was vexed with myself. Gabriel, I was a 
hard-hearted old fool, I see it now. And I was 
very near destroying the happiness of my only 
remaining child ; for my poor boy Arnold, your 
old friend and school-fellow, Gabriel, bas been 
for years in foreign parts, and we don’t know 
what has become of him. But now, please 
God, Annie at least will be happy, and you 
shall marry her, my lad, as soon after the day 
of the procession as you and she please. 
There's my hand on it.’’ 

There was not a happier man that evening 
within the precincts of Vienna than Gabriel, 
the gardener, although he well knew that he 
was attempting a most perilous enterprise, and 
one as likely as not to result in his death. He 
made all necessary arrangements in case of that 
event, especially in reference to the comfort of 
an oly sister who lived with him, and whom 
he was careful to keep in ignorance of his in- 


tended venture. This dene, he resigved him- 
self to dream all night of tumbling from terri- 
fic heights, and all day of his approaching hap- 
Meanwhile, Oitkar swallowed his cha- 
as he best might, and kept aloof from Mas- 
ter Joss; but he might have been seen holding 
frequent and secret communications with Law- 
rence, a man who assisted the sacristan in the 
care of the church. 

The day of the young Emperor's triumphal 
entry arrived. He was not expected to reach 
Vienna before evening ; and at the appointed 
hour the sacristan embraced Gabriel, and, 
giving him the banner of the House of Aus- 
tria, gorgeously embroidered, said : 

“Now, my boy, up in God’s name! Follow 
Lawrence ; he'll guide you safely to the top of 
the spire, and afterwards assist you in coming 
down."’ 

Five hundred and fifty steps to the top of the 
tower! Mere child’s play—the young gar- 
dener flew up them with a joyous step. Then 
came two hundred wooden stairs over the 
clock-tower and belfry ; then five steep ladders 
up the marrow pinnacle. Courage! A few 
more bold steps—half an hour of peril—then 
triumph, reward, the priest’s blessing, and the 
joyful ‘‘Yes!’’ before the altar. Ah, how 
heavy was the banner to drag upwards—how 
dark the straight, stony shaft! Hold, there is 
the trap-door. Lawrence, and an assistant 
who accompanied him, pushed Gabriel through. 

“That's it!’’ cried Lawrence; ‘you'll see 
the iron steps into the clamps to hold on by 
outside—only keep your head steady. When 

*tis your time to come down, hail us, and we'll 
throw you a rope-ladder with hooks. Fare- 
well!” As he said these words, Gabriel had 
passed through the trap-door, and with feet 
and hands clinging to the slonder iron projeo- 
tions, felt himself hanging over a tremendous 
precipice, while the cold evening breeze ruf- 
fled his hair. He had still, burdened as he 
was with the banner, to steady himself on a 
part of the spire sculptured in the similitude 
of a rose, and then, after two or three daring 
steps still higher, to bestride the very pinnacle, 
and waye his gay gold flag. 

‘*May God be merciful to me!’’ sighed the 
poor lad, as glancing downward on the busy 
streeta, lying so far beneath, the whole extent 
of hia danger flashed upon him. He felt so 
lonely, so utterly forsaken in that desert of the 
upper air, and the cruel wind strove with him, 
and struggled to wrest the heavy banner from 
his hand. ‘‘ Annie, Annie, ’tis for thee!’’ he 
murmured, and the sound of that sweet name 
nerved him to endurance. He wound his left 
arm firmly round the iron bar which supported 
the golden star, surmounted by a crescent, 
that served as a weathercock, and with the 
right waved the flag, which flapped and rus- 
tled like the wing of some mighty bird of prey. 
The sky—how near it seemed—grew dark 
above his head, and the lights and bonfires 
glanced upwards from the great city below. 
But the cries of rejoicing came faintly on his ear, 
until one long-eontinued shout, mingled with 
the sound of drums and trumpets, announced 
the approach of Leopold. 

‘‘Huzza! huzza! long live the Emperor!’’ 
shouted Gabriel, and waved his banner proud- 
ly. But the deepening twilight and the dizzy 
height rendered him unseen and unheard by 
the busy crowd below. 

The deep voice of the cathedral clock tolled 
the hour. 

‘Now my task is ended,’’ said Gabriel, 
drawing a deep sigh of relief, and shivering in 
the chilly breeze. ‘‘Now I have only to get 
down and give the signal.’’ 

More heedfully and slowly than he had as- 

cended, he began his descent. Only once he 
looked upward to the golden star and crescent, 
now beginning to look colorless against the 
dark sky. 
‘*Hal’’ said he, “‘ doesn’t it look now as if 
that heathenish Turk of a crescent were nod- 
ding and wishing me an evil ‘good-night!’ 
Be quiet, Mohammed !’’ 

A few courageous steps landed him once 
more amid the petals of the gigantic sculptured 
rose, which offered the best, indeed the only 
coigne of vantage for his feet to rest on. 

He furled his banner tightly together, and 
shouted : 

‘*Hollo, Lawrence! Albert! here! 
me up the ladder and the hooks.”’ 

No answer. 

More loudly and shrilly did Gabriel reiterate 
the call. 

Not a word, not a stir below. 

‘*Holy Virgin! can they have forgotten me? 
Or have they fallen asleep?’’ cried the poor 
fellow aloud ; and the sighing wind seemed to 
answer like a mocking demon. 

‘““What shallido? What will become of 
me ?’’ 

Now enveloped in darkness, he dared not 
stir one hair’s breadth to the right or to the 
left. A painful sensation of tightness came 
across his chest, and his soul grew bitter with- 
in him. 

“‘They have left me here of set purpose,’’ 
he muttered, through his clenched teeth.— 
** The torches below will shime on my crushed 
bedy.’”’ 

Then after a moment: 

“‘No, no; the sacristan could not find it in 
lis heart ; men born of woman could not do it. 
They will come ; they must come.” 


throw 


But when they did not come, and the pitiless 
darkness thickened around him, so that he 
could not see his hand, his death-anguish grew 
to the pitch of insanity. 

“God!’’ he cried, ‘‘the Emperor will not 
suffer such barbarity. Noble Leopold, help! 
One word from you would save me.”’ 

But the cold night-wind, blowing ominously 
around the tower, seemed to answer: 

‘Here | alone am Emperor, and this is my 
domain."’ 

Whi'e this was passing, two men stood con- 
versing together at the corner of a dark street, 





aloof from the rejoicing crowd. , 
**Haven’t I managed it well?’ asked one. | 


unless the sacristan—’’ 

“Oh, no. The old man is too busy with his 
son, who came home unexpectedly an hour 
ago. He'll never think of that fool Gabriel, 
until—”’ 

“Until ’tis too late. How did you get rid of 





Albert ?”” 





** By telling him that Master Joss had un- | 


dertaken !0 go himself, and fetch the gardener 
down. The trap-door is fast, and no one 
within call. Bat I think, Master Ottkar, you 
and I may as well keep out of the way till the 
fellow has dropped down, like # ripe apple from 
the stem."’ 

And #o the two villains took their way down 
@ narrow street, and appeared no more that 
night. 

Meantime, a dark shadowy fiend sat on one 
of the leaves of the sculptured rose, and hissed 
in Gabriel's ear : 

“‘Renounce thy salvation, and | will bring 
thee down in safety.’’ 

**May God preserve me from such sin,’’ cried 
the poor lad, shuddering. 

“Or only promise to give me your Annie, 
and I'll save you.” 

“Will you hold your tonghe, you wicked 
spirit ’"’ 

“‘Or just say that you'll make me a present 
of your first born child, and I'll bear you away 
as softly as if you were floating on down.”’ 

“‘Avaunt, Satan! I'll have nothing to do 
with gentlemen who wear horgs and a tail!’’ 
cried Gabriel, manfully. 

The clock tolled again, and the gardener, 
aroused by the sound and vibration, perceived 
that he had been asleep. Yes, he had actually 
slumbered, standing on that dizzy point, sus- 
pended over that fearful abyss. 

‘*Am I really here?’’ he asked himself, as 
he awoke; “‘ or is it all a frightful dream that 
I have had while lying in my bed ?’’ 

A cold shudder passed through his frame, 
followed by a burning heat, and he grasped 
the pinnacle with a convulsive tightness. A 
voice seemed to whisper in his ear : 

** Fool | this is death, that unknown anguish 
whick no man shall escape. Anticipate the 
moment, and throw thyself down.”’ 

‘*Must I then die?’’ murmured Gabriel, 
while the cold sweat started from his brow.— 
‘*Must I die while life is so pleasant? Oh, 
Annie, Annie! pray for me: the world is so 
beautiful and life is so sweet.’’ 

Then it seemed as if soft white wings floated 
above and around him, while a gentle voice 
whispered : 

“ Awake, awake | 
the day is at hand. Look up, and be com- 
forted.’’ 

Wrapped in the banner, whose weight help- 
ed to preserve his equilibrium, Gabriel still 
held on with his numbed arm, and, witha 
sensation almost of joy, watched the first dawn 
lighting up the roofs of the city. 


Far below, in the sacrietan’s dwelling, the | 


old man sat, fondly clasping the hand of a hand- 
some sunburnt youth, his long-lost son Ar- 
nold, who had sat by his side the livelong 
night, recounting the adventures which had 
befallen him in foreign lands, without either 
father or son feeling the want of sleep. 

At length Arnold said : 


“I am longing to see Annie, father. 1 | 


daresay she has grown a fine girl. How is 
my friend Gabriel, who used to be so fond 
of her when we were all children together ?’’ 

The sacristan sprang from his seat. 

“Gabriel! Holy Virgin! I had quite for- 
gotten him.’’ 

A rapid explanation followed. Master Joss 
and his son hastened towards the cathedral, 
and met Albert on their way. 

‘*Where is Gabriel?’ cried the sacristan. 

**I don’t know; I have not seen him since 
he climbed through the trap-door.’’ 

‘But who helped him down ?”’ 

‘““Why, you yourself, of course,’’ replied 
Albert, with a look of astonishment. ‘ Law- 
rence told me, when we came down, that 
you had undertaken to do it.’ 

“Oh, the villains, the double-<lyed scoun- 
drels! Now I understand it all,’’ groaned 
the old man. ‘Quick! Arnold, Albert !— 
Come, for the love of God; look up, look up 
to the spire.”’ 

Arnold rushed towards the square, and his 
keen eye, accustomed to look out at great 
distances at sea, discerned through the gray, 
uncertain morning twilight something flutter- 
ing on the spire. 

“Tis he! It must be he, still living.’’ 

**Oh, God!’ cried Master Joss, ‘‘ where are 
my keys? Oh, that we may not be too late.”’ 

The keys were found in the old man’s 
pocket; and all three, rushing through the 
cathedral gate, darted up the stairs, the sa- 
cristan, in the dread excitement of the mo- 
ment, moving as swiftly as his young com- 
panions. 

Albert, knowing the trick of the trap-door, 
went through it first. 

‘*Call out to him, lad!’’ exclaimed Master 
Joss. 

A breathless pause. 

‘*] hear nothing stirring,’ said Albert, 
“nor can I see anything from this. I'll 
climb over the rose.’’ 

Bravely did he surmount the perilous pro- 
jection ; and after a few moments of intense 
anxiety, he reappeared at the trap-door. 

“There certainly is a figure standing on 
the rose, but ‘tisn’t Gabriel—’tis a ghost!’’ 

‘““A ghost! you dreaming dunderhead,”’ 
shouted Arnold. ‘‘Let me up.’’ And he 
began to climb with the agility of a cat. 

Presently he called out: 

**Come on, come on, as far as you can. I 
have him, thank God! But quick; time is 
precious.’’ 

Speedily and deftly they gave him aid; 
and at length, a half-unconscious figure, still 
wrapped in the banner, was brought down in 
safety. 

They bore him into the ‘‘Adam and Eve,”’ 
laid him in a warm bed, and poured by degrees 
a little wine down his throat. Under this 
treatment, he soon recovered his conscious- 
ness, and began to thank his deliverers. Sud- 
denly his eye fell on a mirror, hanging on the 
wall opposite the bed, and he exclaimed : 

““Wipe the hoar-frost off my hair, and that 
yellow dust off my cheeks !’’ 

In truth, his curled locks were white, “his 


nor hoar frost was there to wipe away—that 
one night of horror had added forty years to 
his age! 

In the course of that day numbers who had 


heard of Gabriel’s adventure crowded to the | where he hath no continuing place of abode. | 
inn and sought to see him, but none were ad- | His doom is tragical ; let us weep over it.— The | 


mitted save the three who sat continually by 


The night is far spent, | 


hie bedside—his weeping young sister, the 
brave Arnold, and Mester Joss, the most un- 
happy of all; for his conscience ceased not to 
say, in a voice that would be heard; ‘‘ You 
alone are the cause of all this.’’ By way of a 
little self-comfort, the sacristan used to ex- 
claim at intervals: ‘If I only had hold of that 
Lawrence! If I once had that Ottkar by the 
throat!’’ But both worthies kept carefully out 
of sight; nor were they ever again seen in the 
fair city of Vienna. 

*‘Ah!"’ said Gabriel, towards evening, ‘“‘’tis 
all over between me and Annie. She would 
shudder at the sight of an old wrinkled, gray- 
haired fellow like me." 

No one answered. His sister hid her face 


with his poor gray locks; and Arnold's hand- 
some face grew very sad as he thought—‘‘ The 
poor fellow is right; there are few things that 
young girls dislike more than gray hairs and 
yellow wrinkles.”’ 

“T have one request to make of you all, dear 
friends,"’ said Gabriel, painfully raising him- 
self on his couch—‘‘do not let Annie know a 
word of this. 
and she'll mind it less, I think; then I'll go 
into the forest, and let the wolves eat me if 
they will. I want to save her from pain.”’ 


| ‘‘A fine way, indeed, to save Annie from 
| pain!’ cried a well-known voice, while a light 
figure rushed towards the bed, and clasped the 
poor sufferer in aclose and long embrace. ‘‘ My 
own true love! you were never more beautiful 
in my eyes than now. And pretend that you 
were dead! A likely story, while every child 
in Vienna is talking of nothing but my poor 
boy’s adventure. And let yourself be eaten by 
wolves! No, no, Gabriel; you wouldn’t treat 
your poor Annie so cruelly as that !’’ 

A regular hail-storm of kisses followed; and 
it is said—how truly I know not—that some- 
how in the general melee Arnold's lips came 
into wonderfully close contact with the rosy 
ones of Gabriel's little sister. Certainly he was 
heard the next day to whisper into his friend's 
ear: ‘A fair exchange is no robbery, my boy ; 
| I think if you take my sister, the least you can 
| do is to give m 








ours.”’ 
It does not p tens that any objection was 
made in any quarter. Love and hope proved 


hair to the end of his life remained as white as 
snow, his cheeks and eyes, ere the wedding- 
day arrived, had resumed their former tint and 
brightness. A happy man was Master Joss on 
the day that he gave his blessing to the two 
| young couples—the day when Gabriel’s sore- 
| tried love found its reward in the hand of his 
Annie. 
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aah 

| When thou art far away, 

j Far from thine own, 

Still shall thy spirit be 
Never alone ; 

Still shall this yearning soul 
Cling to thee yet ; 

Do not forget, dearest, 
Do not forget ! 


Now are thy dewy lips 
Pressing to mine ; 

Now are my trembling hands 
Clasping in thine ; 

Now are our weeping eyes 
Tearfully wet ; 

Do not forget, dearest, 
Do not forget ! 


Low droops this aching head 
Down on thy breast, 

As an o’erwearied bird 
Folded to rest. 

Wild throb our beating hearts, 
Thrillingly met ; 

Do not forget, dearest, 
Do not forget ! 


What tho’ the moments haste, 
Hasten they will, 

Yet shall they find us, love, 
Lingering still ; 

Watching the moon arise, 
Waiting its eet ; 

Do not forget, dearest, 
Do not forget ! 


One more long fervent kiss, 
‘Ere we must part ; 

One more enfolding, close 
Up to thy heart. 

One more assurance, love, 
Ong more regret; 

Do not forget, dearest, 
De not forget ! 


Poprixe THE Questioy.—The site of the pas- 
sionate scene is the sea shore, on which they 
were walking in autumn. 

Gentleman. — Well, Miss, the long and short 
of it is this: here 1 am; you can take me or 
leave me. 

Lady (scratching a gutter on the sand with her 
parasol).—Of course I know that’s all non- 
sense. 

Gentleman.—Nonsense! By Jove, it isn’t 
nonsense at all. Come, Jane, here I am; 
come, at any rate you can say something. 





Gentleman.—W ell, which is it to be; take me 
or leave me? 

Lady (very slowly, and with a voice perhaps 
hardly articulate, carrying on, at the same time, her 


exactly want to leave you. 
Tuz Hesrew.—The word Hebrew signifies 
Transfiuvianus, he that cometh from the other 
| side, namely, of the river Euphrates, and is 
| supposed to have been given to Abraham on 
his arrival in Canaan. The word Palestine 
| signifies the Land of the Emigrant. How pro- 
| phetically symbolic are the names Hebrew and 
| Palestine! They both indicate that not one 





‘*Yes; he'll never reach the ground alive, | rosy cheeks yellow and wrinkled, and his man alone was to be a wandering Jew, but 
| bright eyes dim and sunken ; but neither dust | that every Jew was condemned to be more or 


| less an exile and a pilgrim. Perpetually is 
| the Israelite a man that cometh from the other 
| side, far, far off, and every land that his foot 
| toucheth is to him the Land of the Emigrant, 


' Critic. 


Write to her that I am dead, | 


wonderful physicians ; for although Gabriel’s | 


engineering works on a wider scale.)—Well, Idon’t | 


RELIGIO CHRISTI. | 


a 

Upon consideration we have cencluded to | 
withhold from publication in these columns | 
several pages of notes to ‘ Religio Christi’’— | 
these being of an exclusively religious cha- | 
racter, and the work having reached its 
proper ending last week. The following anec- 
dote, constituting a shorter note, we subjoifi as 


_ interesting to our readers, and to all persons 


who cherish the memory of the gifted woman 
it refers to. Our author says :— 

‘It has not been without considerable hesi- 
tation that I have concluded to give the follow- 
ing little anecdote. 1 comprehend fully that I 


. . _ lay myself open to an imputation of vanity on | 
on the pillow, while her bright ringlets mingled - A 


the one part for telling it: but on the other | 


think that that very trivial inconvenience , 


ought not to intimidate me into withholding a 
fact which will certainly interest many, which 
may Vitally influence the principles and desti- 
nies of some, which is in itself a volume on the 
great thesis I have been arguing, and which 
adds the amaranth to the laurel already on the 
brows of the lamented lady whose spiritual 
character it defines. 

‘(Immediately after the period at which these 
memoirs close, commenced acting as mission- 
ary to the poor, in ove of the most populous 
and depraved neighborhoods in the city of Lon- 
don. It would scarcely be incorrect to say, 
that I found the entire population infidel. So 
,much of my time was taken up in refuting 


| skeptical objections, that after several years | 


_subjection to the difficulty, I determined to 
| prepare a volume expressly for the occasion, 
, and instead of arguing the case viva voce with 
each infidel I encountered, present him with a 
copy of the book and go on. It was a very 


hasty production, but certainly written off un- | 


der a profound sense of the awful grandeur of 
the question at issue, and of the certainty that 


| it must be determined on the Christian side.— | 


| By a mere accident of courtesy, and without 
| the most distant expectation of its being of any 
| value or service to her, a copy was sent by 
| post to Miss Charlotte Bronte. Shortly after- 
_ wards I received a message from her through a 
mutual friend, in which my humble production 
was referred to in these words—‘ It is the only 
book which in some states of my mind I can 
bear to read, excerpt tue Biate.’ 
| ‘Whilst 1am not so silly as to deny that I 
felt and ever shall feel both proud and grati- 
fied to have furnished consolation and courage 
| to that noble mind, as it was departing from us 
|to go through the dark valley, I yet regard 
that as a very small part of the matter of gra- 
| tulation. The main part of it is, that Char- 
lotte Bronte is in Heaven. 


‘** Let young flowers and an evergreen tree 
Spring from the spot of her rest ; 

But no cypress or yew let us see ;— 
For why should we mourn for the blest ?’’’ 


| Vicorous Heatrf or tur Enciisn.—They have 
| more constitutional energy than any other peo- 

ple. They think, with Henri Quatre, that 
| manly exercises are the foundation of that ele- 
| vation of mind which gives one nature the as- 
| cendant over another ; or, with the Arabs, that 
| the days spent in the chase are not counted in 
| the length of life. They box, run, shoot, ride, 
and row, and sail from pole to pole. They 
eat, drink, and live jolly in the open air, put- 
ting a bar of solid sleep between day and day. 
They walk and ride as fast as they can, their 
head bent forward, as if urged on some press- 
ing affair. The French say that Englishmen 
in the street always walk straight before them 
like mad dogs. Men and women walk with 
infatuation. As soon as he can handle a gun, 
hunting is the first art of every Englishman of 
condition. They are the most voracious peo- 
ple of prey that ever existed. Every season 
turns out the aristocracy into the country to 
shoot and fish. The more vigorous run ont of 
the island to Europe, to America, to Asia, to 
Africa and Australia, to hunt with fury, by 
gun, by trap, by harpoon, by lasso, with dog, 


as Hawker, Scrope, Murray, Herbert, Maxwell, 
Cumming, and a host of travellers. The peo- 
leaping, and rowing matches. I suppose the 
that the men have muscles almost as tough 
and supple as theirown. If in every efficient 
man there is first a fine animal, in the English 
| race it is of the best breed—a wealthy, juicy, 
broad-chested creature, 





| flesh. Men of animal nature, rely, like ani- 


| mals, on their instincts. The Englishman as- | 


| sociates well with dogs and horses. His at- 


| tachment to the horse arises from the courage | 


| and address required to manage it. 


The horse 


| finds out who is afraid of it, and does not dis- | 
Their young boiling clerks | 
and lusty collegians like the company of horses | 


| guise its opinion. 
| better than the company of professors. I sup- 
| pose the horses are better company for them. 
The horse has more uses than Buffon noted.— 
| If you go into the streets, every driver of ’bus 
|or dray is a bully; and if I wanted a good 

troop of soldiers I should recruit among the 

stabies. Add a certain degree of refinement to 
| the vivacity of these riders, and you obtain 


Lady.—Yes, | suppose I can say something. | the precise quality whish makes the men and | 


| women of polite society formidable.—Ralph 
| Waldo Emerson. 
! 

Atrrep Tsyxyson.—‘‘ Tennyson, 
don Spectator, speaking of Woolner’s bust of 
| him, says, “‘has one of the grandest heads 
| which any artist could work from. More mas- 

sive and impressively handsome, the face of 
| Tennyson is not wholly unlike that of Dante, 
especially in the nose and mouth. The bold 


ous | 
aquiline nose, however, somewhat broad at the 


| base, as is often the case with men of abstract 
thought, is less depressed; and the mouth, 
_ splendid in curve and swell, has more richness 
and full formative beauty, with little or no loss 
| of passionate sensitiveness. The forehead, ex- 
traordinarily high, goes up in a towering slope; 
the eyes are full and steadfast, with a certain 
| yearning look in them; the jaw massive and 
firm set, with the chin well forward ; the cheeks 
_ rather deep than hollow ; the head majestically 
thrown up from the proud neck, and crowned 
with a mass of curling hair, which falls and 
| clings in profuse clusters.’’ 


with horse, with elephant, or with dromedary, | 
all the game that is in nature. These men | 
have written the game-books of all countries— | 


ple at home are addicted to boxing, running, | 


dogs and horses must be thanked for the fact | 


steeped in ale and | 
good cheer, and a little overloaded by his | 


* the Lon- | 


Turk Porevrt oy Busnows Uspar 
—A correspondent of the Times writes: ‘ 
traveller who had passed with a guide 
through the Breche de Roland, in the Pyre> 9 
nees, suddenly conceived the idea of clamber | 
ing an adjoining peak, simply because he tg 
told that every one who had yet attempted i} 
had paid the forfeit of his life. The more th 
| guide endeavored to dissuade him the me 
firmly he resolved to accomplish the task or 
perish. He had already achieved a third of the 
ascent of this almost perpendicular crag, over- 
hanging a Yocky gorge two thousand feet below, 
when, to his surprise, he heard the sound of 
hard breathing just behind. Looking over his 
shoulder, he beheld a stranger clinging by his 
hands and feet, and yet toiling steadily and 
manfully up the same fearful path. ‘Ah!’ ex- 
claimed he, ‘you come to share with me the 
glory of this undertaking?’ ‘Not a notion of 
the sort.’ ‘You want, then, doubtless, to enjoy 
the ‘sublimity of the prospect from the top?’ 
‘Nothing further from my intention.’ ‘Are 
you aware that every step is at the hazard of 
your life?’ ‘Undoubtedly.’ ‘Then let me 
ask, what on earth can bring @ sane man on 
such an errand?’ ‘I Aare an The 
Englishman smiled; both set to work again, 
resolutely digging their nails into the granite 
clefts. At last, finding themselves on a plateau 
a few feet square, covered with ice, they halted 
for a few moments, when the stranger, raising 
his hat, respectfully observed, ‘ You can hardly 
deny, sir, that you are at every step encoun- 
tering great risk, nor can you, I think, under 
the circumstances, fail to admit the value of 
my wares.’ ‘ You have, at least, chosen,’ said 
the Englishman, ‘an extraordinary spot for 
disposing of them, with the clouds a thou- 
sand feet beneath us, and the thermometer 
much below freezing.’ ‘Oh! not a word about 
that. I've got all we want at hand—pen, ink, 
and paper, and you can use my shoulder for a 
desk. Iam an agent to the Company for In- 
surance against Accidental Death. Before you 
go higher let me entreat of you to think of 
your family, and to fill up this form.’ The 
Englishman smiled at the oddity of the pro- 
ceeding, signed the form, gave a check for the 
premium, and was never heard of afterward. 
The agent cautiously descended, satisfied with 
his commission, and at having zealously dis- 
charged his duty to his empleyers.”’ 


object.’ 


Lorp RaG@ian aNp THE Cupner: Lerrer.—The 
strong fortress of Pampeluna was the bulwark 
of the Pyrenees ; but Soult, though sensible of 
its paramount importance, relied on its strength 
and resources for a protracted defence. Wel- 
lington and Fitzroy Somerset (afterwards Lord 
Raglan) were riding unattended through one 
of the mountain passes, when they were met 
by a muleteer, despatched by the French go- 
vernor with a secret communication to Soult. 
Struck by the appearance of Wellington, he 
instamtly set him down as the French marshal, 
who was supposed to be in the neighborhood; 
and, as he came up, he took a scrap of paper 
from his mouth and presented it to him; it 
was inscribed with ciphers. ‘If we could un- 
ravel this, we might gain some intelligence,”’ 
said Wellington, handing the paper to his 
companion. Lord Fitzroy scanned it attentive- 
ly, and, detecting two or three vowels, quickly 
deciphered the whole; whence it was discover- 
ed that if Pampeluna were not relieved by @ cer- 
tain day, the governor would be obliged to surren~ 
der. Wellington took his measures according- 
ly, and the renowned stronghold fell into his 
hands. With this key of Spain he unlocked, 
the gate of France.—Memoir of Lord Raglan, 


Tue Kpwcopa, Marriack Servics.—aA tri- 
fling incident (says a London paper) has caused 
much small talk among elderly matrons at the 
West End. Dr. R———., a fashionable physi- 
cian, wooed and won Miss R , the only 
daughter of Mr. P. R , a rich broker.— 
The marriage was solemnized in a chapel be- 
longing to the mansion of the lady’s father.— 
When the bridal party assembled round the 
altar, the Dean of , who had been enga- 
ged to perform the ceremony, began, and con- 
tinued to pronounce the words with much im- 
pressive solemnity, till the physician had to 
say, ‘‘with my body I thee worship,’’ when 
he substituted the words, ‘‘with my body I 
thee honor.’’ The dean repeated ‘ worship,” 
but the physician repeated ‘‘honor.’’ Four 
times the dean reiterated ‘‘ worship,’’ as often 
the physician, in a voice which commanded 
awe, repeated ‘‘honor.’’ The dignitary at 
last paused; a momentary red suffused his 
cheek ; but he proceeded, and the ceremony 
was concluded. It is said that the rural dean 
will receive an admonition from the bishop 


for allowing physic to get the better of divi- 
nity. 





CANNIBALISM AND Epvcation.—When the in- 
habitants of Ningpo, China, saw the acts of 
benevolence which were performed by an en- 
thusiastic but somewhat eccentric English 
lady, who at an advanced age and in the pos- 
| session of a handsome competency, had chosen 

that far-away city as her sphere of usefulness, 
| they were heard to say among themselves, ‘‘It 
| is not true; she does not eat the children.”’ 
_ They had evidently been taught that the school 
‘she had sought to establish was but a 
| whereby she proposed to herself the m 
obtaining cannibal delicacies. 


of 


| A Keen Retort.—Colonel was at one 
| time a popular practitioner in our Criminal 
| Court. On one occasion, when he was for the 
| prosecution, his witnesses had been subjected 
| to a terrible cross-examination from Mr. Ingra- 
| ham, who appeared for the defence. After the 
| testimony for the State had closed, Colonei 
| L——— said to his opponent : 

| “‘Now, Mr. Ingraham, I intend to handle 
_ your witnesses without gloves.”’ 

‘* That is more than I would like to do with 
yours,’’ responded Mr. Ingraham. 


| Tue Heap or tus Fisu.—A most curious fact. 
| was communicated to me the other day by one 
of Edinburgh’s brightest ornaments, and who, 
like many men of true genius, has a strong 
natural turn for angling. A question was pro- 

posed to a party of mathematicians—‘‘ Of what 
shape a solid body ought to be to pass through 
a fluid with the least possible resistance ?’’ By 
application of the strictest mathematical prin- 
ciples it was solved, and the form discovered 
| coincided exactly with that of a fish’s head.— 
| J. Colquhoun. 











. not doubt, or fear, or dread that love 
life is only given, 
the calm and sainted deed will meet 
and cold in heaven :— 
Were poor and vain indeed, based on so 
 barsh and stern a creed. 


that this earth must pass away, with all the 
starry werlds of light, 

all the glory of the day, and calmer tender- 
nese of night ; 

~ ‘For, im that radiant home can shine only the im- 
4 mortal ang divine. 


Barth's lower things—her pride, her fame, her 
ecience, learning, wealth and power— 
Slow growths that through long ages came, or 
, fruits of some convulsive hour, 
Whose very memory must decay—heaven is too 
pare for such as they. 


They are complete: their work is done. So let 
them sleep in endless rest. 

Love's life is only here begun, nor is, nor can be, 
fully blest ; 

It has no room to spread its wings, amid this crowd 
of meaner things. 


Just for the very shadow thrown upon its sweet- 


ness here below, 
The cross that it must bear alone, 
baptism of woe ; 


and bloody 


Crowned and completed through its pain, we know | 


that it shall rise again. 


So if its fame burn pure and bright, here, where 
our air is dark and dense, 

And nothing in this world of night lives with a 
living #0 intense ; 

When it shall reach its home at length—tow bright 
ite light! how strong its strength ' 


And while the vain weak loves of earth (for such 
base counterfeits abound) 

Shall perish with what gave them birth—their 
graves are green and fresh around, 

No funeral song shall need to rise for the true 
Love that never dies. 


If in my heart I now could fear that, risen again, 
we should not know 

What was our Life of Life when here—the hearts 
we loved so much below ; 

I would arise this very day, and cast so poor a 
thing away. 


But Love is no such soulless clod : living, perfected 
it shall rise 

Transfigured in the light of God, and giving glory 
to the skies : 

And that which makes this life so sweet, shall 
render heaven's joy — 


A WOMAN'S LOVE, 


AND A WIFE’S DUTY. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


BY MRS. A. OPIE. 


I found De Walden still talking with Juan. 
They both seemed to regard me with very 
scrutinizing as well as sympathizing looks ; 
and I still trembled so much that I was glad to 
_ gocept the support of De Walden’s arm. He 
attended me home; but we neither of us spoke 
during the walk. When I reached the door, I 
said, 

**Come to me to breakfast to-morrow; for 
to-day I am wholly unfitted for company.” 
He sighed, bowed, and departed; but not 
without assuring me that he would inquire 
concerning the causes of my husband’s arrest, 
and try to get him set at liberty. 

*““Well,’”’ cried Juan, ‘‘I have one comfort 
more than I had; Count De Walden has de- 
clared that while you remain in Paris he will.”’ 
And I also felt comforted by this assurance. 

I now retired to my own room, and, throw- 
ing myself on the bed, entered upon that se- 
vere task, self-examination; and I learnt to 
doubt whether my expedition to France were 
as truly and singly the result of pure and 
genuine tenderness, and a sense of duty, as | 
had supposed it was. For what had I done? I 
had certainly shone in the eyes of many at the 
expense of my husband. I had, as he said, 
“humbled him in his own eyes,’’ and I had 
chosen to run risks for jis sake, which he 
could not approve, and after all might not be 
the better for. In such reflections as these I 
passed that long and miserable day; ay, and 
in some worse still; for I felt that Pendarves 
no longer loved me—that he esteemed, he re- 
spected, he admired me; but that his tender- 
ness was gone, and gone, too, probably, for- 
ever!’ 

I had, however, one pleasant idea to dwell 
upon. Deputies, if not an ambassador, were 
now expected feom America, and De Walden 
had told Juan he should claim their protection 
for us. 

The next morning De Walden came; but his 
brew was clouded, his manner embarrassed, 
and the tone of his voice mournful. 

‘‘Have you made the inquiries which you 
promised ?"’ 

‘“‘T have; and they have not been answered 
satisfactorily. My dear friend, there are sub- 
jects which nothing but the emergencies of the 
case could justify me to discuss with you. Will 
you therefore pardon me if I say—’’ 

‘*Say anything; at a moment like this it is 
my duty not to shrink from the truth. I guess 
what you mean.”’ 

He then told me the cause of my husband's | 
arrest, which I have already mentioned ; add- 
ing that the ostensible causes were so trifling, 
that they could probably be easily gotten over ; 
but that the true cause, jealousy, was, he fear- 
ed, not likely to be removed. 

‘*But she left him,’’ cried 1, ‘left him as 
if forever, and accompanied her new lover in 
triumph !”’ 

‘* Yes; butI fear that he will not get quit of 
her so soon.”’ 


_ 
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you when I wrote—I was convinced that the nothing else; and then he did so wish you | mire tall women; but now Mow I valued it, as | tage in safety, and was, as me, lying in my bed 


leas we met again the better.” 

“Then what can you do!"’ 

“I know not—I could not save my /riend, | 
you know,.”’ 

“If money can do it, I possess the means.”’ 

“And sodol; but Robespierre is inacces- 
sible to bribes, and so 1 have found his crea- 
tures. I fear that I must seek Madame Beau- | 
vais herse 

‘Bat she probably hates you !"’ 

“True; bat she does not hate Pendarves; 
and if Ioonvince her that her only chance of 
liberating him is by seeming to have ceased to 
love him, the business may be done.”’ 

“ And must he owe his liberty, and perhaps 
his life, to her? But be it #0, if he can be pre- | 
served no other way—in that case I would even 
be a suitor to her myself.’’ 

“That I could not bear. But oh! dear, 
inconsiderate friend, why did you come! 
hither ?’’ 

‘* Because | thought it my duty.”’ 

** And do you still think so’’’ 

I was silent. 

“Answer me, candid and generous Helen; | 
do you not now see that it was more your duty 
to stay in your own safe country, protected by | 
respectable friends, than to come hither court- | 
ing danger, and the worst of dangers, to a vir- | 
tuous wife? Believe me, the passive virtue of 
painfal but quiet endurance of injury was the | 
virtue for you to practise. This quixotic daring 
leoked like duty; but was not duty, Helen, and 
could only end in disappointment ; for tell me, 
have you not found that you have thus suffered 
and thus dared for an ingrate !”’ 

My silence answered the question. 

‘*Enough!’’ resumed De Walden; “and | | 
feel that I have been cruel; but mine has been | 


' 


j 


the reproof of friendship, wrung from me by the | 
indignant agony of knowing that even / can- | 
not perhaps protect you from the insults which 
I dread. Oh! why did they let you come hither’ 
Iam sure your mind was not itself when you 
thought of it.”’ 

“You are right. The idea had taken hold of 
my imagination, then unnaturally raised, and | 
come I would. But my physician approved my | 
coming; for he thought it safer for me, and 





| back safe in your own country !’’ 


_ seized my arm. 


_ it made it more easy for Pendarres to pass for | in the Champs Elysees. 


I, meanwhile, went 


This account gave me sincere pleasure, and | me, and therefore might aid my efforts to save | to bed, and made no answer, but by groans, 
to the ‘‘good-night” and brutal consola- 


| made me believe that Seymour's heart was not ; his life! 
| so much alienated from me as | expected ; and | 


| a weight seemed suddenly taken from my mind. | waiting with a covered peasant’s cart, at the | up, without the smallest suspicion who I was. 
'The next day I went again at noon, and I) end of the Luxemburg gardens ; that then he | | Bat when I heard myself actually locked up 


found La Beauvais in dispute with Benoit. 


soon as he saw me, saw that I recognized her, Champs Elysees, which we had again hired, | transport of devout gratitude. 


and that my countenance assumed the hue of | where he was to pass for me, and still hide his 
death, he caught my hand, saying, 


bee as if in great affliction. The house was 


“Quick! quick! enter; kept by a deaf, stupid old woman, who was 


you, go away directly !"’ 
La Beauvais, 


fair and gol! but 


provoked and disappointed, | break, Pendarves, in a peasant’s dress, with | 


Alice by his side, dressed like a peasant also, 
** Madame Pendarves,"’ 


| you. 


| shall refresh your memory; and soon, too. 


| that had made him cheerful! 


‘“‘The same interest!’’ I replied, turning | some place of safe retreat offered itself on the indignation, his execrations, and his abuse. I 

| round, throwing her hand from my arm, and | road. And I knew that on this road was the | forgave him, for the poor wretch feared for his 
| chateau of a gentleman whom we had known | place, if not for his life. 

“Yes; you shall go before the tribunal,”’ 

had contrived like some others to take no part | said he, seizing me with savage fury. 


in politics, and had retained his house and his | | no, I must first send after your rascally hus- went in search of De Walden; bat I was led 
band.”’ 


looking at her with all the scorn and abhor- 


rence which I felt: ‘‘Madame, I do not know 


’” 


“It is well,’’ she said. ‘‘Depend on it, 


I 


will be rerenged, though my heart bleeds for | 


2.” 
She then hastened away; and I, feeling the 
rash folly I had committed, and fearing I had 


| irreparably injured my husband's cause, was 
| forced to let the kind jailor conduct me to his 
own apartment, in or‘er that I might recover | 


myself before I went te Pendarves. I found 
him more cheerful, and also more affectionate 
in his manner towards me. He had been read- 
ing a letter which he hastily put into his 


| pocket ; yet not so soon but that my quick eye 


discovered in the address the hand of La Bean- 
vais. It was the renewal of intercourse, then, 


was he more affectionate to me? 
resolved that question to my satisfaction. 

No one likes to give up any power once pos- 
sessed. Pendarves had flattered himself La 


| Beauvais fondly loved him ; and his bitter grief 


at her apparent desertion of him, arose from 
wounded pride, and the fear of having lost his 
| power over her, more than from pining affec- 
‘tion. But she had written to him ; she was try- 


1) 


But why then | 
I have since | 


and had done kindnesses to in England, who 


land. 
All was procured and ready as I desired ; and | 


_ having written down my scheme for my hus- | | him for two hours, when I heard a great noise | 


band, 
| Went to the prison in the morning with a beat- | 
| ing heart, lest Benoit should be well enough to 
| be at his post. But he was not only unwell, 
he was dismissed from his office. The bon Be- 
nowt, as he was called 
| situation. * 


| was too good for his 
} 
| Seymour beheld with wonder, and no small 
alarm, my cheek, now flush, now pale, my tre- 
| mulous voice, and my abstracted manner ; and 
| l once more saw in him that affectionate inte- 
rest and anxiety su dear to my heart. 

“You are ill, my beloved,’”’ said he at 
length. 
| * Beloved!” How the word thrilled through 
| my heart! I never expected to hear it again 
| from his lips; and the sound overcame me. 
| “I shall be better soon,’’ cried I, bursting into 
| tears. 
| The surly jailor (oh! how unlike Benoit!) 
; who had taken his place, now summoned me 


away, and I slided my letter into my htiSband’s 


ing to gain admittance to his prison; his | 
thought, if I was not indulged, that my reason, | wounded vanity therefore was at rest on one 


| to see one of his every day, but no more; 





| 


My only answer to this unwelcome truth was | 


a deep sigh; and for some minutes 1 was un- 
able to speak, while De Walden anxiously 
walked up and down the room. 

‘** Perhaps would 
darves ?"" 

**No; excuse me ; 
and him must be painful, and could not be 
beneficial. The letter I had from him to inform 


you go and see Pen- 


though I answered it kindly—for I thought of 


an interview between me | 


if not my life, might suffer.” 

This statement completely overset De Wal- 
den’s self-command; he blamed himself for 
what he had said—accused himself of cruelty— 
extolled the patient sweetness with which I | 
had heard him, and had condescended to jus- 
tify myself. Then, striking his forehead, he 
exclaimed, 

‘* And I, alas! am powerless to save a being 
like this! But save her, Tuov,’’ he added, 
lifting his clasped hands to Heaven. 

The hour of my appointment at the prison 
now arrived again, and De Walden accompa- 
nied me thither. I did not see Benoit; but I 
was admitted directly, and my condactor, open- 
ing the door, said, 

‘* A female citizen desires to see you.”’ 

** Indeed !’’ said Pendarves, in a tone of joy; 
but he started, and looked disappointed, when 
he saw me. 

‘**Is it you, Helen?’’ said he. 

**Did you expect it was any one else ?’’ 

“Not much,’’ he replied, evidently discon- 
certed; ‘‘not much. It is only a primitive 
old-fashioned wife like yourself, who would fol- 
low an unworthy husband to a prison.’’ 

** And to ascaffold, if necessary,’’ cried I with 
energy. 

**Helen!’’ said Pendarves, in a deep but 
caustic tone, ‘‘spare me! spare me! This ex- 
cess of goodness—’’ 

I smiled; but I believe my smile was as bit- 
ter as his accents. 

What meetings were these between persons 
circumstanced as we once were and were now / 
But it could not be otherwise, and all I now 
suffered I had brought upon myself. In order 
to change the tone of our feelings, I told him 
De Walden had breakfasted with me, and then 
asked him if he would not like to see Juan. 

He said, 

‘*Yes,’’ but carelessly, and then added, ‘‘So 
De Walden has been with you?’’ and fell into 
a mournful reverie till our uncomfortable in- 
terview was over. 

I promised to send him, by Juan, all he 
wanted and desired, of linen, clothes, and 
food; for Benoit had assured me he would 
allow him to receive anything for the sake of 
He thanked me, shook my hand 
kindly, and saw me depart, as I thought, with 
pleasure. 

I found De Walden waiting for me with 
Juan. The latter, by my desire, asked for Be- 
noit, and begged to know of him at what hour 
that day or evening he might be admitted to 
his master. Accordingly, he went, carrying 
with him the articles I mentioned. He was 
gone some time; and anxious indeed was I for 
his return. 


his good wife. 


**T have seen her,’’ said he. 

**Seen whom ?”’ 

‘*That vile woman.”’ 

‘* Was she with him ’”’ cried I, turning very , 
faint. 

‘*No, no; let the good Benoit alone for that. 
She desired to see the citoyen, Pendarves, her 
on which Benoit seornfully answered, 
I allow him 
80 go 


husband ; 
‘One wife is enongh for any man ; 


away, and do not return again.’ 


‘*What!"’ exclaimed the creature, in great 
| agitation, “is she, is Helen Pendarves in 
| Pari aris ?’’ | 

“Yes; she, the true she—the good wife is | 
here; and she glone will Benoit admit to his 


"? 





prisoner. 
‘And the creature went away,’’ added Juan, 
‘* for | saw and heard it all, giving him such a 
look !"" 
I could not help being pleased with this ac- | 
count; but I sent him immediately to tell De | 


Va-t-en te dis-je! 


point, and the sight of me was grateful decause | 


it ministered to jt in another. 
Bat I did not, could not reason then ; 


felt; and what with jealousy, and what with 


my fears for his life, now, I thought, endanger- | 


ed by me, I was ill and evidently wretched the 
whole time I stayed. But Seymour’s manner 
to me was most soothing, and even tender. 
that moment I could better have borne indiffer- 
ence from him; for 1 was conscious that I had 


I only | 


At | 


| hands. “Read it,’’ said I, “‘and know that 
| your doom is fixed far to-morrow, therefore I 
| conjure you by our past loves to grant the re- 

quest which the letter contains, and if you 
| think I have deserved kindness from you, com- 
ply with my wishes.”’ 

Seymour, who had heard nothing of his ap 
| proaching fate, took the letter, and listened to 
me with a bewildered air; and I hastened from 
the prison. I had easily obtained permission 
| to return to prison at night. 

“It will be the last time. You will never 


weakly given way to the feelings of an injured | come again,’’ said the brutal jailor; “ your 
jealous woman, and had thereby probably given | husband will never come back when he goes 


the seal to his fate! 

Glad was I when the jailor summoned me; 
for I was anxious to tell De Walden the folly 
which I had committed; and I saw that Sey- 
mour was hurt at the cold and hurried manner 
in which I bade him farewell. 

When I saw De Walden, he told me that he 
had called in vain on La Beauvais hitherto; 
but would try again and again. On hearing 
what had passed between us, he became alarm- 
ed, but declared that he could not have forgiven 
me, if I had spoken or acted otherwise. That 


to the tribunal to-morrow, so come and wel- 
come !”’ 

I spent the intervening time in writing a let- 
ter to De Walden, inclosing one to my uncle, 
which I begged him to forward ; and I arranged 
every thing as if death awaited me. Nay, how 
could I be assured that it did not? But I kept 
all my fears to myself, and talked of hope 
alone, to my poor servants, who wandered 
about, the pictures of grief. 

When De Walden called that day, I would 


not see him, but lay down on purpose to avoid 
him; for I dreaded to meet his penetrating 
glance. 

As it was now the middle of July, days 
were shortening, and by eight o'clock twilight 
was gathering fast. My appointment was for 
half-past seven, and by a bribe I obtained leave 
from Benoit’s unworthy successor to stay till 
half-past eight. 

Then summoning all my fortitude, I entered 
the cell of my husband. I shall pass over the 
first moments of our meeting ; but I shall never 
forget them, and I aim soothed and comforted 
when I recollect all that eacaped from that af- 
fectionate and generous, though misguided be- 
ing. Suffice, that all his arguments were in 
vain to persuade me that he was not worthy 
to be saved at even the smallest risk to a life 
80 precious as mine. 

‘My life precious !*’ cried I; ‘‘a being with- 
out any near and dear ties! with neither pa- 
rent, child, nor husband, I may now say,’’ 
cried I, thrown off my guard by the conscious- 
ness of a desolate heart. 

“‘Il have deserved this reproach 
mour; 
fore, 


day, some of the tyrant’s creatures were in our 
shop, and one of them desired to see the other 
shop-woman, declaring Alice was not pretty 
enough to wait on them; and that they were 
resolved the next time they came, to see la 
belle Angloise—But every other fear was soon 
swallowed up in one. 

Juan heard that night in the Tuilleries gar- 
dens, that the Englishman, Pendarves, would be 
brought before the tribunal the day after the next, 
and there was no doubt of his being executed 
with several others, directly!!! 

The moment, the dreaded moment was now 
at hand, and how was it to be averied? De 
Walden heard this intelligence also, and came 
to me immediately. But all hope seemed vain, 
because he was to be condemned to satisfy 
private wishes, and not because any public 
wrong could be proved against him, and he 
left me in utter despair. But he also left me 
to reflect; and the result was determination 
to act reselutely and immediately, and to risk | 
the event. Suffice, that I called my faithful 
servants into my room, reminded them of that 
fidelity and obedience to me which they had 
vowed tomy poor mother on her death-bed, 
and told them the hour for them to prove their 
attachment and falfil their vows was now arri- 
ved. This solemn adjuration was answered by 
as solemn assurances to obey me in whatever I 
required of them. I jirst required that they 
should keep all I was now going to say, and all 


,”’ said Sey- 
**you have inteed no husband, there- 
why should not I die’? as, were I gone, 
Helen, I feel, 7 know that you would be no longer 
desolate !”’ 

I understood his meaning, but did not notice 
it. Bitter was now the anguish which I felt; 
nay, so violent was my distress, and so earnest 
my entreaties that he would escape, as the idea 
they or I were going to do, profoundly secret | that he refused me in consequence of what J 
from De Walden. 1 saw Juan recoil at this; had just said, would, if he perished, drive me, 
but I was firm, and he swore himself to secresy. | [ was convinced, to complete distraction, that 
I then unfolded to them my scheme, and had he at last consented to my request. 
to encounter tears, entreaties urged on bended | 
knee, that I would give up my rash design, 
and consider myself. But they might as well | 
have talked to the winds. “TI feel,” said I, | 
‘*by the suddenness of this proceeding, that t | 
my treatment of La Beauvais has done this, 
and it is my duty, at all risks to myself, to 
save my husband from the death to which I 


have hurried him.” The faithfal creatures | °"y Blo then tock off the rete de chentre which 
were silenced, but not convinced. Still, fnd-| 5. wore in prison ; and I dressed him in the 
ing they conld not prevent my purpose, and | | loose gown I had made up for the occasion, 
that I declared I would cry Vive le Roi, that | | and long enough to hide his feet; and even 
I might die with my husband, they prepared | when he had my bonnet on, I had the satisfac- 
in mournful obedience to consult with me on | | tion of seeing that he did not look much taller 
the best means of accomplishing my wishes. | than I did. I now wrapped his robe tight round 

My plan was this ; | me, put all my hair under his night-cap, and 
sion to take a with my handkerchief at my eyes awaited the 





‘* But, take notice,’’ said he, ‘‘that I do it 
with this assurance, that i/ my escape puts you 
in peril, I will return and suffer for, or with you; 
and then you shall again find that you have a 
husband, Helen, and our union shall be renew- 
| ed in death, and cemented in our blood—I say 
no more. You command, and it is my duty to 


I resolved to ask permis- 
last farewell of Pendarves at 


| night, after I had seen him in the morning, | jailor’s summons; while Pendarves dropped 


| and then change clothes with him, and remain | the veil, and covered his face with his hand- 
in his stead. 


_kerchief asin grief. But the anxious heavings 
“‘ And as Benoit was ill in bed this evening, | of my bosom and the mournful ones of his 
when you went,’’ said I, “‘there is no likeli- | were only too real. Everything favored us; 


conjuring him to grant my request, I | in the passage, down which my cell when your green spectacles ?"" 


| 


The next morning I rose after short and 
troubled rest, seating myself with my back to 
the door, that I might remain undiscovered as 


| not likely to suspect any thing. And at day-| long as I could, in order to give my husband 
| 


more time to get away. But I could no longer 
retard the awful moment; for my jailor came 


the cried, ‘‘the same | with her hood over her face, was to drive on | to summon me before the tribunal. 
interest brings us hither; use your influence | day and night when he had passed the barrier, | 
' over this barbarian to procure me admittance.”’ | which we hoped it would be easy to do, till round. 


I leave you to imagine his surprise, his 


We agreed that Alice and Juan should be in | tions of the jailor, when he came to lock me 


As should drive him and her to our lodging in the | Sor the night, I threw myself on my knees in a 


“T am quite ready!” said I, turning slowly | 


pented, and ceme to the prison to watch for 
his being led out, when she 
beck, and then she had the 


“Did he ect and talk thas?” oried I. 

‘* He did indeed.” 

“And he came back from anxiety for me! 
Ob, my dear friend, how gled am I that I had 
refused your proposal before I heard this!” 
Sweet indeed was it to my heart to have the 
conduct of Pendarves thus cleared up. 

That evening we learnt that Pendarves was to 





go before the tribunal the next day ; and | was 
| preparing to try to gain admittance to him, and 
| to see him as he came odt, when an order for 
| my own arrest came, and an officer and his as- 
“Bat | | sistants to lead me to a prison. Juan instantly 


"away before his return. 
On the road we met the tyrant, 
** Ah, ah, ma belle!’ cried he, 


He then locked me in; and I saw no more of 
“where are 


open looked, and presently the door was un- I haughtfly demanded my liberty; but he 
locked by the jailor himself, who exclaimed | said I was a dangerous person—and to prison I 
with a malignant smile, , was borne. Tosach a prison too! My hus- 
“Your husband is taken, and brought back! band’s cell was a palace to mine ; but I imme- 
Look out, and you will see him !’’ | diately concluded that they wished to make 
I did look out, I did see him, unseen by him my confinement so horrible that I should be 
at first, and I saw him walking up the passage | glad to leave it on any conditions. 
with La Beauvais weeping on his arm, andone Two days after, and while I had been, I found, 
of hers thrown across his shoulder. forbidden to see any one, I received a letter 
An involuntary exclamation escaped me ; - informing me that my decree of arrest should 
and I retreated back into the cell. I havesince instantly becancelled, my husband set at liberty 
heard that Henriot and his guards, De Walden, | and sent with a safe-conduct out of the fron- 
and Juan, were in the passage; but I only saw tiers, if I would promise to smile on a man 
my husband and La Beauvais; and leaning who adored me, and who had power to do 
against the wall I hid my face in my hands, | whatever he promised, and would perform it 
oppressed with a thousand contending and be- before he claimed one approving glance from 
wildering sensations. my fine eyes. 
“‘There!”’ said the vindictive jailor, usher- [I have kept this letter as a specimen of Ja- 
ing in Pendarves, as if he felt how painful a | cobin love-making. It was not signed by any 
tete-u tete between us now would be; ‘“‘there, _ name, except that of my devoted servant; and 


citizen! I shall shut you up with your wife, 


| I never knew from whom it came. 


till | know what is to be done with her. But It told me an answer would be called for in 
perhaps you would like the other citoyenne bet- person the day after the next; and anxiously 
ter?’’ did I await this interview—await in horrors 
‘‘Peace!"’ cried Pendarves, ‘‘and leave us | unspeakable. There was, however, one bom- 
alone !”’ | fort which I derived from this letter ; till it was 
‘Helen !’’ said my husband. answered, I felt assured that my husband was 
“‘Mr. Pendarves !’’ safe. Dreadful was the morrow; more dread- 
“*T see how it is, Helen; nor can I blame ful still the day after it; for hourly now did I 
you; appearances were against me. But 1! | expect the visit of the wretch. But that day 
must and will assure you, that that person’s | and the next passed, and I saw no one but my 
appearing at such a time, and her behaviour, | taciturn and brutal jailor, and heard nothing 


were as unexpected as they were unwelcome.”’ 
Still I spoke not; no, not even to inquire 
why I had the misery of seeing him return; 


| but the closing of the prison doors. 
! 


The next day too I expected him still in 


vain; but that night I marked an unusual 
and ere I had broken this painful but only too | emotion, and, as I thought, a look of alarm in 
natural silence, and had only just resumed my my jailor; and my wretched, scanty meals 
woman’s gown, the door was again thrown were not given me till a considerable time after 
open, and an officer of the National Convention | the usual hour. That night, too, I and the other 
came to say, that I was allowed to return to | prisoners, I found, were locked up two hours 
my own house for the present, till further pro- | before the customary time. 
ceedings were resolved upon. | All that might I heard noises in the street of 
‘*Take notice, sir,’’ said Pendarves, ‘‘ that | the most frightful description; and as my cell 
this lady’s only fault has been too great a re- | was near the front gates of the prison, I could 
gard for an unworthy husband; and that what | even distinguish what the sounds were; and I 
you may deem a crime, the rest of Europe will | heard the terrible tocsin sound to arms; I 


call a virtue.”’ 

The officer smiled ; and wishing my husband 
good night, I followed where he led. 

At the gate I found De Walden, who ac- 
companied me home, having first been as- 
sured by the officer, that I should be under 
surveillance. 

‘‘And is it thus, rash Helen, you use your 
best friends, and risk an existence so valu- 
able ?’’ cried De Walden. 

‘*Spare me, spare me your reproaches,”’ said 

‘*T am sufficiently humbled already.”’ 

“* Not humbled—those only are humbled who 
could injure such a creature. Helen, I was 
in the passage at the prison, and I saw all that 
passed. Now then, while this recollection is 
fresh on your mind, let me ask you if you think 
yourself justified in staying here where you are 
now exposed to insult and to danger, for the 
sake of one who ata moment which would 
have bound another man more tenderly than 
ever, could so meet and so offend your eyes !’’ 

I was still silent. 

‘“‘Now then hear my proposal. I have the 
greatest reason to believe that I can secure an 
escape both for you, Alice, and myself, through 
the barriere, this very night on the road to 
Switzerland. There, my dear friend, I offer 
you a home and a parent! My mother will be 
your mother, my uncle your uncle; and well 
do I know, that could my revered Mrs. Pen- 
darves look down on what is passing here, she 
would be happier to see you under the protec- 
tion of my family than under any other protec- 
tion on earth !”’ 

‘*No, my dear friend, no; your just resent- 
ment and your wishes deceive you. My mother 
valued her child’s fame and her child’s virtue 
equally with her safety.”’ 

‘*Your fame could not suffer. I would not 
live even near you, Helen; I am as jealous of 
your fome as any mother could be; besides 
that principle would make me shun you. No, 
Helen ; I would see you safe in Switzerland, and 
then sail for America.’’ 


‘Generous man! But you shall not quit 
your country for my sake; besides I will not 
quit my husband in the hour of his danger. 
No, whatever be the fate of Pendarves, I stay 
to witness and perhaps to share it. The die is 
cast; so say no more.”’ 

By this time we had reached my home. Alice 
came to meet me. 


I: 


od 
“Oh, my poor, dear master!’’ said she; 
‘but it was all his own secking. We had 
passed the barrier: but he would go back. He 
declared he could not, would not escape till he 
knew you were safe ; 





into the house in the Champes Elysees and he 


Walden what had passed, that he might lose | hood that he will be well to-morrow; so my | the wind was high, and by blowing the door to, was holding the reins in his hands, the offi- 


no time in seeking La Beauvais, to prevent her 
going to the prison, and thereby increasing the 
danger of Pendarves. When Juan returned, I 
asked for a minute detail of all that passed be- 
tween my husband and him. 

‘Oh! be is very wretched!’’ he replied ; 

‘*but he told me nothing concerning himself; 
he only walked up and down the narrow room, 


asking me nothing but about you, and why 
me of a certain mournful event was cold ; and 


they let you come, and if De Walden came on , 
purpose to guard you. In short, we talked of 


plan cannot injure him. 


Therefore, let us be | blew out the lamp which the jailor held: there- | cers seized him; and he said, ‘I am he whom 


prepared to execute what I have designed, di- _ fore the only light was from a dim lamp in the | you seek—I am quite willing to accompany 


rectly.’’ passage. 
“Well, my comfort is,’’ said Juan, ‘‘that Juan. 


my master will never consent to risk your life 
in order to save his own.”’ 

**Not willingly ; 
| do it.”” : 

“Well! we shall see.”’ 

You may remember how I used to regret my | 
great height, because Pendarves did not ad- | 


bat I shall force him to you she will never come again.’ 


# An historical fact. 


At the door stood the trembling | you.’”’ 


| ‘This in some measure redeems his charaoc- 
“There, take care of her; for she totters as if | ter with me,”’ cried De Walder ; and 7 did not | 


she was drunk,’’ said the ae: “I warrant | feel it the less becanse I said nothing; but at | Pendarves—fer after his late behaviour, and 


when just as I was got | 





heard the report of firearms, I heard the 
shouts of the people, I heard the cry of Li- 
berty, I heard ‘‘ Down with the tyrant !”’ and all 
these mingled with execrations, shrieks, and, 
as I fancied, groans; while I sank upon my 
knees, and committed myself in humble resig- 
nation to the awful fate which might then be 
involving him I loved, and which might soon 
also reach me, and drag me from the dungeon 
to the scaffold ! 

At this moment of horrible suspense and 
alarm, and soon after the day had risen on this 
theatre of blood, my door was thrown open, 
not by my brutal jailor, but by Dz Watpay 
and Joan! My jailor, one of the tools of des- 
potism, had fled; the rwertr-swonts or Jrty 
had freed the country from the fetters of trax 
TYRANT; he was then at that moment on his 
way to the guillotine with his colleagues; and 
I, Pendarves, and hundreds else, were savED 
and Fret ! 

Oh! what had not my poor servants and De 
Walden endured during the four days of my 
imprisonment! Painful as that was, they fear- 
ed worse evils might ensue; while Pendarves, 
confined with the utmost strictness, wae not 
allowed to see even Juan! 


But where was Pendarves’? and why did I 
not see him, if he was indeed at liberty’ De 
Walden looked down and replied, 

‘*He is at liberty, 7 know ; but we have heard 
and seen nothing of him.’’ 

By this time we had reached my home, where 
I was received with tears of joy by my agitated 
attendants. But, alas! my joy was changed 
into mortification and bitterness ; and when my 
happy friends called on me to rejoice with 
them, I replied, in the agony of my heart, 

“I am thankful, but I shall never rejoice 
again !’’ and for some minutes I laid my head 
on the table, and never spoke but by the deep- 
est sighs. 

“IT understand you,”’ replied De Walden 
‘‘and if Ican bring you any welcome intelli- 
gence, depend on it that I will.’’ 

He then hastily departed ; and worn out with 
anxiety, want of sleep, and sorrow, | retired to 
my bed, and fortunately sunk into a deep and 
qhiet slumber. : 

When I went down to breakfast the next 
day, I found De Wallen waiting for me. His 
cheek was pale and his look dejected; but he 
smiled when I entered the room; and told me 
he brought me tidings of my husband. 

‘Indeed !” cried I, with eagerness. 

‘*Yes—I have seen him. He is at a lodging 
on the Italian Boulevards, and alone."’ 

“* Alone ! and does he not mean to see me— 
to call and—”’ 

‘How couldhe? Have you forgotten how 
you /ast parted—you resenting deeply his then 
only seeming delinquency; and he wounded 


| by, yet resigned to, your evident resentment !”’ 


“True, true; yet still—”’ 
“‘No: Ihave had a long conversation with 


length I said, ‘‘ Generous Seymour! He never | being convinced that he was alone, Lad no 


Juan now came in, lamenting with great 
grief his poor master’s return. 





| 


In five minutes more Seymour was in the | told me this. He did not make a merit of it | objection to call on hitm—and he received me 
cart, and very shortly after he reached our cot- | with me." 


| asl wished. He even was as open on every 
| cchtet a0 1 onl MERA and I found him, 
though still persecuted ‘by the letters of La 
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If 90, and i sure of himself, why not write 
to me, if he does not like to visit me! I am 
sure I have not proved myself unforgiving.” 

«Shall I tell you why! A feeling that does 
him honor; a consciousness that, fallen as he 
is from the high estate he once held in your 
esteem and that of cthere, he cannot presume 
to require of you, though you are his wife, a 
reinstatement in. your love and your society ; 
and he very properly feels that the first ad- 
vance should come from you; for though, as 
I told him, the relaxed principles of the world 
allow husbands a latitude which they deny to 
wives ; still, in the eyes of God, and in those 
of nicely-feeling men, the fault is in both sexes 
equal; and an offender like Pendarves is no 
longer entitled, as he was before, to the ten- 
derness of a virtuous wife. Nay, Pendarves 
penitent and self-jndged, agrees with me in 
this opinion, and is thereby raised in my esti- 
mation.”’ 

“What! 
thus ’’’ 

“Yes; therefore I will myself entreat for 
him entire forgiveness ; but not directly, and as 
if a husband who has so grossly erred were as 
dear to you as one withow error.’’ 

Here De Walden’s voice failed him ; but he 
soon after added, in a low voice, ‘‘ And I trust 
that to have aided in bringing about your re- 
union will support me under the feelings which 
the sight of it may occasion me.’’ 

“But does Pendarves think I shall be al- 
ways inexorable ’’ 

‘‘He cannot think so, from your oft-experi- 
enced kindness,’’ 

“Then why prolong his anxiety’ Why 
not offer to retarn with him to England di- 
rectly ?’’ 

** Because I think there would be an indeli- 
cacy in offering so soon to re-unite yourself to 
him. I would have you, though a wife, ‘be 
wooed, and not unsought be won ;’ but [should 
not dare to give you this advice, were I not 
convinced that this is the feeling of Pendarves. 
Besides, I also feel that he would be less op- 
pressed by your superior virtue, if he found it 
leavened by a little female pride and resent- 
ment.’’ 

“Well, well, I will consider the matter,”’ 
said I. 

The next day, and the day after, De Walden 
called and saw Pendarves. ‘‘He is very un- 
happy,” said he; ‘‘though he might be the 
envy of all the first men in Paris. The most 
beautiful woman in it, who lives in the first 
style, is fallen in love with him; but he re- 
fuses all invitations to her house, does not an- 
swer her billets-douxr, and rejects all her ad- 
vances.’’ ; 

“He does not love her, I suppose?’’ I re- 
plied, masking my satisfaction in a scornful 
smile. 

“No, Helen. He says, and I believe him, 
that he never really loved any one but you; and 
for La Beauvais, who pereecutes him with 
visits as well as letters, he has a kind of aver- 
sion. Believe me, that at this mement he has 
all my pity, ahd much of my esteem; and 
could | envy the man who, having called you 
his, is conscious of the guilt of having left 
you, I trust I should soon have an opportunity 
of envying Pendarves.’’ 

Oh! the waywardness of the huma heart! 
or was it only the waywardness of mine /— 
Now that I found my husband was anxious to 
return to me, | felt less anxious for the re- 
union; and having gained my point, I began 
to consider with more severity the faults which 
I was called upon to overlook; and ‘bough I 
had reclaimed my wanderer, I begaa to con- 
sider whether the reward was equal to the 
pains bestowed. And also I felt a little mor- 
tifled to find De Walden so willing to effect 
our union, and so active in his endeavors to 
further it. These obliquities of feeling were, 
however, only temporary: and I had actually 
written to Pendarves, by the advice of De Wal- 
den, assuring him all was so much forgiven 
and forgotten that I was prepared to quit Paris 
with him, and go with him the world over— 
when the most dreadful intelligence reached 
me! Even at this. hocr I cannot recall that 
moment without agony. I must lay down my 
pen— 

* 


does Pendarves feel and think 


* * * * 7 


Pendarves continued to resist the repeated 
importunities of La Beauvais to visit her; but 
at length she sent a friend to tell him she be- 
lieved she was dying, and trusted he would 
not refuse to bid her farewell. 
could not, dared not refuse to answer this ap- 
peal to his feelings, and he repaired to her 
hotel; in which, though he knew it not, she 
was maintained by one of the new members of 
the Convention, whom she had inveigled to 
marry her according to the laws of the republic. 
When he arrived, he found her scarcely indis- 
posed ; and reproaching her severely with her 
treachery, he told her that al) her artifices 


: 


Pendarves . 


. “Oh, Helen | and te tt thus we mest? Is this 
our re-union f"" 

Live! do but live!’ cried I,’in a burst of 
salutary teara, ‘“‘and you shall find how dearly 
I love you still: and we shall be so happy— 

than ever!’’ 





He shook his head mournfully, and said he | ins 


did not deserve to live, and to be 20 happy ; | 
and he humbly bowed to that chastising hand | 
which, when he had escaped punishment for 

real errors, made him fall the victim of an ima- | 


ginary one. 


The surgeons now came to examine the | 
wound a second time, and confirmed their pre- | 


vious sentence, that the wound was mortal; on 
which he desired to be left alone with me, and 
I was able to suppress my feelings, that I 


might soothe his, during this overwhelming in- 
° 'a liberal 


terview. 

These moments are some of the dearest and 
most sacred in the stores of memory—but I 
shall not detail them: suffice, that I was able, 


in default of better aid, to cheer the death-bed | 


of the beloved sufferer, and breathe over him, 
from the lips of agonizing tenderness, the fal- 
tering, but fervent prayer. 

That duty done, my fortitude was exhausted. 
I saw before me, not the erring husband—the 
being who had blighted my youth by anxiety, | 


and wounded all the dearest feelings of my | 


soul; but the playfellow of my childhood— 
the idolized object of my youthful heart, ard 
the husband of my virgin affections! And I 
was going to lose him! and he lay pale and 


bleeding before me! and his last, fond, lin- | 


gering look of unutterable love was now about 
to close on me for ever! 

“She has forgiven me!” he faltered out; 
**and oh! mayest Thou forgive my trespasses 
against Thee! Helen! it is sweet and consol- 
ing, my only love, to die here!’’ said he, lay- 
ing his cheek upon my bosom—and he 


spoke no more! 


7 * * * * * 


Alas! I could not have the sad consolation, 
when I recovered my recollection, to carry his 
body to England, to repose by those dear ones 


already in the grave; but Ido not regret it 


now. Since then, the hands of piety have 
planted the rough soil in which he was laid; 
flowers bloom around his grave; and when, 


five years ago, I visited Paris, with my own | 
hands I strewed his simple tomb with flowers, | 


that spring from the now hallowed soil 
around. 

Object of my earliest and my fondest love! 
never—no, never have I forgotten thee—nor 
can I ever forget! But, like one of the shades 
of Ossian, thou comest over my soul, brightly 
arrayed in the beams of thy loveliness; but 
all around thee is dark with mists and 
storms! 


To conclude. I have only to add, that after 


two years of seclusion, and I may say of sor- 
row, and one of that dryness and desolation of 


the heart, when it seems as if it could love no | 


more, that painful feeling vanished, and I be- 
came the willing bride of De Walden; that my 
beloved uncle lived to see me the happy mo- 
ther of two children; and that my aunt gos- 
sips, advises, and quotes, as well and as con- 
stantly as usual; that, on the death of his 
uncle and his mother, my husband and I came 
to reside entirely in England; that Lord 


route was not opened at the stipulated 


_ had been received. 


of enormous breeches was pushed to a most 





" ] 


Tar Betty Nicaracrax Presert—Caxron Sacx- | 
ED AXD Braxt—Corrton lerrovena, &c. 


POLITICAL KEWS. ! 


Tax Next Coxvorres.—The Journal of Com- 
merce (Dem.) publishes a Tist of the names of 


‘the members elect of the next Congress, fol- | 


lowed by a recapitulation by figures. In this 


The steamer Pacific, of the Galway and New table, the Journal includes the Anti-Leoomp- 


York line, brings Liverpool dates to the 12th 
t. 
jon of Limeriek had started a) 


Th 
} gabon for establishing a transatlantic line be- | 


. | Misseari 
France is exempt from navigation dues for Arkansas 


Vermont 


tween France and America. 


another year for cargoes of corn, flour, rye and 
v bles. 

Paris Presse 
ndence which too 
inister to Nicaragua and the Poreign 

of Nicaragua, touching Monsieur Belly’s con- 
ventions. The former says that no arrange- | 
ment with M. Belly shall recognized or as- 
sented to in anything contrary to the just 
rights acquired by American citizens : and that 


blishes the full corres- Florida 

place between the U. 8, South Carolina 

Minister — 
Ohio 


ton Democrats with the regular Administration , 


' Democrats : 


Old Congress. 
Dem. Opp. 
6 


Next Congress. 


Opp. 


Indiana 


51 37 
Showing a Democratic loss af 14 members. 


Sl eeve~! | wa F 


- 


ow 


policy, resulting from the Transit | The 23 States not included in this table are re- 


Treaty of November last, shall be constantly | presented in the present Congress by 89 Demo- 


maintained. 


| crats and 65 Opposition men, including ‘‘South 


The Nicaraguan Minister replies that his Americans." Should they return members of 
Government wishes only for justice and its | the same politics to the new Congress, the ag- 
rights, and desires to maintain friendly rela- | gregate would stand as follows: 


tions with the United States, but declares that 
Transit treaties are of no value, because = 
riod. 
M. Belly had appealed to the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty for protection, and Lord Malmesbury’s | 
letter to him tells him that the stipulations | 
thereof will, in his own opinion, apply to his 
scheme, if carried out. 


discount to 5 per cent. . 
Curxa.—Hong Kong dates to the 25th August 
Affairs at Canton were sa- 


| bers. 
The Bank of Frank‘ort has raised its rate of | Lecompton. 


Dera. 
31 
8Y 


120 116 


Showing a Democratic majority of four mem- 
Of the Democrats, six or eight are Anti- 
But on all questions where Anti- 
Lecomptonism will show itself, the Journal says 
they will be check-mated by the South Ame- 
ricans, who on such questions will vote with 


Opp. 
51 
65 


Already elected 
To be elected 


tisfactory. In punishing the late outrage at the Democrats. It is evident, however, that 
Canton, General Van Straubenzie sacked and | there is to be a spirited contest for the ascen- 


burned the place. 


at Hong Kong was dull. 


Trrxer.—The Cholera at Mecca is said to | thing with the Opposition. 


kave killed thirty thousand persons. 


dancy ; and it may be that several put down as 


The troubles at Ning Po continued. Trade  Anti-Lecompton Democrats—such as Hickman, 


of Pa., for instance, eneral 


New York, Massa- 


will vote as a 


| chusetts, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and 


A Trieste despatch says that Lord Stratford | Delaware vote next month. 


de Redcliffe has been instructed to express the 


Iowa Exsctiox.—The ‘‘Hawkeye’’ has re- 


regret of the English Government for the bom- | turns from all the counties in the First Congres- 
' bardment of Jeddah, and that England intends | sional District, except three, which cannot change 


| to indemnify the sufferers. 


| the result. 


By them, Mr. Curtis, Republican, 


| _ Ir was reported that England will ask to rent | has 500 majority. In the Second District, Mr. 


| the Island of Perim for a hundred years. 


| Tue Independent, of Turin, has declared the | : 
visit of Prince Napoleon to Warsaw an event | by an increased majority—the Dubuque Times 
of great political importance, being, as it thinks, | 


j the prelude of an alliance between France, 
| Russia and Piedmont, hostile to Austria. 

Tue London Globe discredits the report that 
' Lord Bury goes to Canada in connection with 
| the projected federation of the British Pro- 
| Vinces. 


LivERPOooL, Oct. 11.—The Cotton market closed 
| steady, and the Circulars of Messrs. Clare & Sons 
say prices have an upward tendency. 
The market for Breadstuffs is quiet and general- 
ly unchanged. Quotations are nominal. 
| The Provision market closed dull. Beef is dull; 
Pork steady; Bacon dull, and Lard quiet. 
| Inthe Produce market Sugar was quiet; Coffee 
| firm; Tea firm. 
Pearls and Pot Ashes quiet. Fish Oils have 
| slightly declined. 
| Lonpon Market, Oct. 11.—Flour quiet. Su- 
gar buoyant. Coffee and Tea firm. Rice dull. 
Tallow has slightly declined. 
| en coil 3 


| ga@-In the reign of Elizabeth, the fashion 
|laughable extent. The beaur of that day 
stuffed out their breeches with rags, feathers, 
and other lightmatters, till they brought them 
out to an enormous size. They resembled 
wool-sacks, and, in a public spectacle, they 
were obliged to raise scaffolds for the seats of 
these ponderous beaur. To accord with this 
fantastic taste, the ladies invented large hoop 
farthingales.— D’ Israeli’s Curiosities of Litera- 
ture. 





Charles Belmour, with a broken constitution 
and a shattered fortune, was glad at last to 
marry for a nurse and a dower, and took to 
wife a first-cousin, who had loved him for 
yeare—a woman who had sense enough to 
overlook his faults in his good qualities, and 
temper enough to bear with the former; and 
he grows every day more happy, more amiable, 
and more in love with marriage. 

For myself, | own with humble thankful- 
ness the vastness of the blessings I enjoy; and 
though I cannot repent that I married the hus- 
band of my own choice, I confess I have never 
been so truly happy as with the husband of 
my mother’s; for, though I feel that it is often 
delightful to forgive a husband’s errors, she, 
and she alone, is truly to be envied, whose 
husband has no errors to forgive. Tus Eyp. 





Rarroap Tratxs.—The Baltimore American 
contends that although the plan proposed for 
stopping railroad trains, by pouring oil over 
the rails in advance of the train looks specious, 
a practical trial would prove it entirely useless, 
if, indeed, it did nof increase the difficulty of 
stopping atrain. Pouring oil on the rails de- 
stroys the tractile power of the locomotive, 
and renders it unable to pull the train for- 
ward, but the difficulty in stopping a train 
comes from the impetus it has already receiv- 
ed, and which pushes all the cars forward on 
te the locomotive, the latter, as soon as the 
steam is shut off, becoming the slowest coach 
in the train. It is evident, that until this im- 

tus is either checked or expended, the oil- 
ng of the track can have no useful effect.— 
Bat when it is necessary to stop a train in 
the shortest possible time, the engineer reverses 
the locomotive and endeavors to force it back 
against the impetus of the train. Here, then, 
the oiling of the track would have had a bad 
effext; the tractile power would be lost, and 


J@ Ina certain German hymn (Why /ret 
or murmur, then? the title of it,) which they 
often sang to the King of Prussia, or along 
with him, as he much loved it, are these 
words: ‘‘Naked I came into the world, and 
naked shall I go.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said he, “always, 
with vivacity,’”’ at this passage; ‘‘not quite 
naked, I shall have my uniform on. Let us 
be exact, since we are at it.’’ After which the 
singing proceeded again.—Carlyle’s Life of Fre- 
derick the Great. 

7 Two Booths were recently on the stage 
of the Richmond, Va., theatre—one Edwin, 
as Richard III.; the other, Junius Brutus 
Wilkes, as the Earl of Richmond. When 
these boys’ papa was alive, a young lady 
once said to him: ‘‘Mr. Booth, I admire 
your acting, but I cannot get over your nose !’’ 
—alluding to the fracture of that feature. 
‘*No wonder, Miss,’’ he returned, ‘it has no 
bridge !”’ 

a Wit, like every other power, has its 
boundaries. Its success depends on the apti- 
tude of others to receive impressions ; and 
as some bodies, indissoluble in heat, can set 
the furnace and crucible at defiance, so there 
are minds upon which the rays of fancy may 
be pointed without effect, and which no fire of 
sentiment can agitate or exalt. 

Ja The less dignity a man has, the more 
he assumes; as the boot which has the most 
dirt upon it needs the most scraping. 

ja We may set it down as an axiom that 
most young ladies cannot know everybody’s 
name, when it is utterly impossible for them 
to know what theirown may be a twelvemonth 
hence. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Vandever, Republican, has 2,000 majority. 
The Republican State ticket has been elected 


says 5,000. 
PennsyLvania.—The official vote for Judge of 
the Supreme Court, and Canal Commissioner, 
may be summed us as follows : 
Supreme Judge. 
Read 198,119 
Porter 171,096 


Canal Commissioner. 
Frazer 196,620 
Frost 171,336 


Read’s majority 27,023 
In 1857 the vote of the State was: 


Packer 
Wilmot 
Hazlehurst 


Frazer's maj'rty 25,284 


188,887 
146, 126 
28,152 


363,155 


Vote in 1858 369,215 


Increase in 1858 6,018 


The total vote of the State, at the Presi- | 


dential election, in 1856, was 460,584, or 97,429 
greater than the vote of 1857 for Governor. 

The Senate of Pennsylvania, at its next ses- 
sion, will stand seventeen Democrats to sixteen 
Opposition. The House, thirty-two Democrats, 
two Anti-Lecom 
Opposition mem 

On10.—The Republican majority in this State 
is somewhere about 20,000. 

Iypiana.—The majority for the Democratic | 
State ticket is about 2,500. The Opposition 
have a small majority in the Legislature. 

Vick Presipest Breckeyripce.—St. Louis, | 
Oct. 22.—The Democratic Central Committee of | 
Illinois this morning received a letter from Vice | 
President Breckenridge, urging the re-election 
of Judge Douglas to the United States Senate. 

He says he cannot endorse the course of Se- | 
nator Douglas, during the late session of Con- 
gress, upon the Kansas question; but that 
question having since been practically settled, 
and Douglas being the leader of the Democrac 
of Illinois in the present fight against “Black 
Republicanism,’’ he sympathises with him, 
and desires his success. 


— Democrats, and sixty-six | 
rs. 


INVEIGLEMENT OF A Youno Lapy rvto A Hovse 
or Iit-Fame.—The New York correspondent of | 
the Atlas and Bee, narrates the following singu- | 
lar case of the inveiglement of a young lady 
into a house of ill-fame in that city: the par- | 
ticulars of which have not before appeared in 
print: 

The young lady, most respectably connected, 
was on the street ona pleasant afternoon, unat- 
tended, upon a shopping expedition, when she 
was accosted by a well-dressed lady, who 
stated she had been seized by sudden illness, 
and begged to be assisted to her home, which 
was but a short distance. Her air and manner | 
were apparently so sincere, that, not doubting 
but she was rendering the woman a kindness, 
the young lady at once acceded to her request, | 
and accompanied her to a house in the vicinity | 
of Mercer street. No sooner, however, had she 
entered the door, than she was seized by two | 
men, gagged, her wrists bound, and taken up 
three flights of stairs into a room apparently 
well furnished. Here she was kept a close 
prisoner until about 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
of the next day, or a little more than twenty- 
four hours. Without going into the details of | 
this imprisonment, suffice to say that every de- | 
vice of force and persuasion was put in requisi- | 
tion to induce her to accede to the wishes of | 
the villains who made her prisoner, but with- | 
out success. Force was made use of to make | 
her drink, but she stoutly resisted, inflicting 
some severe wounds with her teeth upon her 
inhuman adversaries. Offers of money were | 
at various times made, which she indignantly 
8 





purned. 
During all this time she watched for an op- 


CTOBER 380, 1858. 


, in a mad-house. 


| by plunging 
phthisic, and had kept 


| corroborating his account that he was a detec- 
| U 
| dore Vanderbilt, 


| he has been offered 89,000 for them. 


| Navy Yard, was launched into the Delaware, 


,and the prisoners, disliking his society, club- 


a half-breed, living at Davenport, Iowa, is said 
' to be the richest man in that State. 


' when he left Salt Lake City, on the 4th of last 


» In | 
. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Hoors Proscrinen.—At a camp meeting of the 
United Brethren Church, recently held near 
West Baltimore, Montgomery county, Ohio, 
Bishop Russel forbade any one with hoops on to 
partake of the sacrament, affirming that they 
would not be welcome at the table of the 
Lord! 

Wrat the “dickens” has got into the mat- 


PHIL 


| have fallen off fully 374¢ B® bbl. 


rimonial menages of English authors of late? | 


Ruskin is divorced from his wife. Lewes bas 
left his. 
Thackeray's isinsane. Mrs. 
Jameson and Mrs. Norton’s domestic infelici- 
ties are public history. Landor fled from his 
wife, and now, flying from another man’s, re- 
turns, in his old age, to the shelter of his own 
uncongenial roof’at Fiesole. 

luu-Trwgn.—The serious and the comic are 
sometimes grotesquely intermixed. An in- 
stance oceurred on Thursday last at the great 
meeting for prayer in the North Church. Dr. 
De Witt, who presided, in the course of the 
exercises said that he ‘ had received two let- 
ters from Apiscopal’’—at which point some 
stupid brother shouted out, ‘‘ Amen.’ ‘* What 
did you say, sir?’ inquired the docter. The 
silence which ensued enabled him to finish his 
sentence and state that he had received letters 
from two Episcopal clergymen, expressing re- 
gret that they could not be present.— Christian 
Intelligencer. 

A Crxcixyatt paper notices the last solitary 
banquet of a ‘‘last man’s’’ club in that city. 
In the cholera season of 18352, seven gentle- 
men agreed to meet annually and dine once to- 
gether as long as they lived, a bottle of wine 
to be sealed and drunk in memorium, by the 
last survivor. The first reunion was held on 
the 6th of October, 1532, and on the 6th of Oo- 
tober, 1858, Dr. Vattier, sole survivor of the 


six dead friends whose empty chairs and empty 
plates were his only society at the last melan- 
choly feast. 


James Boos, aged eighty-five years, an in- | 


mate of the poor-house at Kingston, Lenoir 
county, North Carolina, with his family, con- 
sisting of a wife and three children, it is said, 


Lytton wishes to confine his sponse | 


' and prices have fallen off 3@5e 


| 80¢ for new and old mixed, and 83c for old. 


has inherited a handsome estate amounting to | 


$150,000, and no mistake. 

Hetexe Bozzaris, for some years one of the 
maids of honor of the Queen of Greece, and so 
conspicuous for her extraordinary beauty as to 
become one of the most attractive lions at 
Athens, and to cause a just sensation among 
the English tourists visiting the city of Miner- 
va, is the daughter of the Suliote hero, Marco 
Bozzaris, whose name is so familiar through 
Halleck’s noble poem. She is now married, 
says the New York Evening Post, to a French- 
man, (formerly a member of the corps of the 
gallant Philhellenes, at present in the Greek 
army, and head of the military academy at the 
Pireus,) and has become the mother of a 
blooming family. 

Errects or Comets—Loox Ovt.—Forty years 
ago the people of London beheld a great comet. 
An article appeared in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, a London periodical, on the supposed in- 
fluence of that comet. The following were the in- 


} at T]@S8e, and Shoulders at 6} (@6}e. 


' last week. 
| kegs at 12c P th. 


a_i 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE %j 


ADELPHIA MARKET§$ 
BREA DSTUFFS—The Flour market during 
entire week has been exceedingly dull, and 
Supplies 
been coming forward freely, and with unfavo 
advices from abroad, a limited export and 
consumption inquiry, and increased stocks, 
is evidently more anxiety on the part of holders 
realize. The sales for shipment reach 4000 bbls 
$5,25(@5,374 } bbi for standard and good brands;*? 
closing with free sellers at $5,123 @5,25; $5,625@ 


5,75 for extra, and $5,87,(@*,25 for extra family. 
and fancy. 





Small sales of the former at $4,374, ® bbdi, and 
400 do of the latter, Pennsylvania, at $4,25. 
Buckwheat Meal is selling in lots‘at $3 B 100 Bs. 
GRAIN—Wheat has met a very limited inquiry, 
ay bus on reds, and 
5(@Se on whites. Sales of 18,000 bashels, in lots, 
at $1,18@1,26 P bus for fair to prime red, and 
$1,28@ 1,36 fer white, closing at $i23@1.3s for 
good red, and $1,30@1,33 fer good and prime 
white. 2000 bushels Rye sold at 75(@80c for new, 
Corn 
has been arriving more freely, and has declined 2c 
P bus. Sales of 17,000 bushels old yellow at 
84@85e, in store, and 85@8i7ec afloat, closing at 
our lowest figures, including one cargo on the 
Schuylkill at 86, 2000 bushels fair Pennsylvania 
yellow at 80c, afloat; 1100 bushels old and new 
Mixed at 77c, and 1000 bushels new at 70c. Oats 
have also declined le P bus. About 15,000 
bushels have been disposed of at 44,@42ijc for 
new Southern, and 44(@46 for Pennsylvania, clos- 
ing dull at our lowest figure. 
PROVISIONS—There has been only a small 
trade doing, but with continued light receipts and 
®Mall stocks there has been no variation in prices 
Small sales of Mess Pork at $17@17,50; 600 bbls 


and half bbis do for Californi 
seven, drank from the bottle and pledged the | ae Be ane — 


and Prime at $15 @ bbl. The sales of City Pack- 
ed Mess Beef have been only in a small way for 
ship stores, at our quotations. Bacon is in rather 
better request, and the stock is now reduced to a 
very low figure. Sales of plain and fancy canvas- 
sed Hams at 10;@l2}c; Sides at 9e—new held 
higher, and Shoulders at Te # &, 60 days. Green 
Salted Meats come forward slowly, and there is 
but little stock here. Sales of Hams at 8c; Sides 
A sale of 
20 casks summer cured salt Sides at 8c. Lard has 
met a very limited inquiry at the decline noticed 
Small sales of bbls at 11@11jc, and 
Butter continues to meet a 
steady inquiry, but without charge in prices.— 
Sales of solid packed, in kegs and bbls, at 12@I4e, 
and roll from 14 to 18c, according to quality.— 
Sales of New York at 18@22c. Cheese ranges 


| from 8} to 9je. 


COTTON—The market has been in a very unset- 
tled and unsatisfactory condition, the receipts 
being liberal, the stock accumulating, and the ac- 
counts from abroad unfavorable. Prices have 


_Tuled irregularly and are lower, but at the close 


} 


there was a more confident and firmer feeling. 
Only about 650 bales have been disposed of at 114 
ets } ft for inferior, up to 13}c, cash, for mid- 
dling fair Uplands, and 113@13}c for New Or- 
leans, including some damaged, by auction, at 


| 12)c, and samples on terms kept private. 


fluences summed up by the writer:—‘* Wasps | 


were few, flies became blind and disappeared 
early; many women brought forth twins, and 
the wife of a shoemaker at Whitfield had four 
children at a birth."’ 


! 
| 


BARK has been coming forward more freely, 
but the demand is limited. Sales of 80 bhds No 
1 Quercitron, part at $31 ® ton, and part at some- 
thing less. In Tanners’ Bark limited sales are 
making at former rates. 

BEESWAX has been scarce, and all the good 
Yellow that could be had has been taken at 33c PB 


Wuy He Kruuev Her.—Michael Elk, who | f, cash, which is an advance. 


murdered his wife in Cincinnati a few days ago, 
reason for t 
her hard breathing. 


anybody who disturbed his rest. 
be blessed with an exceedingly sweet and 


| amiable disposition. 


A Mr. Srypam, a detective of New York, at 
Toronto, Canada, while looking out, lately, for 
an escaped murderer, and under disguise to 
effect his capture, was amusingly arrested by 
the police, as a suspicious character, and faith- 
fully held on to, until he produced documents 
tive. 

Tue moat valuable span of horses in the 
nited States are said to be owned by Commo- 
of New York. They are 
matched horses. They cost him 86,000, and 

Ox the 20th, the new U.S. steam sloop-of 

war Lancaster, just built at the Philadelphia 


in presence of an immense concourse of spec- 
tators. She was christened by the niece of 
President Buchanan, Miss Harriet Lane. 
Rerivep Prisoners.—The prisoners in jail at 
Bangor, Me., are very select in their society.— 
Last Saturday week a low fellow named Web- 
ster was sent to jail for lack of a fine of $2,64, 


bed together and paid the fine by selling wooden 
meat skewers of their own make, and so got 
rid of him. 

A Weacruy Hatr-Breep.—Antoine Le Claire, 


Scuppen CHances.—Mr. Geo. W. Constable, 
one of the Salt Lake mail conductors, says that 


month, the heat was oppressive; but when he 
got three days out of the city it snowed, and 
the fourth day the ground was frozen and 
ice plenty. Three days later he went through 
snow nearly a foot deep, and when he got over 
on the North Platte, the mosquitoes attacked 
him in swarms, and nearly devoured him. This 
was experiencing sudden changes and the four 
seasons in rapid succession. 

A maTkimoNIAL broker in New York has re- 
cently retired from business with a handsome 
fortune. 

LisertaAN Frourre.—The Richmond (Va.) Dis- 
patch has recently seen several specimens of 
fruit from Liberia. Among them were lemons, 
varying from 9 to 12 ounces in weight ; oranges 
larger than the ordinary cantelope, and citron 
of the most delicious odor. 

Quire a Srariz.—Two hundred thousand 
»ounds of women’s hair are annually sold in 

rance, and the price paid for it is usually six 


the effort to reverse the engine useless. 


were vain; that his heart had always been his 
wife's, though circumstances had enabled her 
to lure him from me; that nowI had shone 
upon him in the moments of danger more 
brightly than ever, and was dearer than ever; 
and that he conjured her to forget a guilty man, 
who, though never likely perhaps to be happy 


Tux Overtanp Mai to Cauiroryia.—As the 
Overland Mail from St. Louis to California may 
now be regarded as a ‘‘ fixed fact,’’ it is well 
that the people should be advised of the time 
of its departure. The mail is made up specially 
for California, and leaves St. Louis on Monday 


mission by this route, letters should be endors- | 


and Thursday mornings. To ensure their trans- | 


I wAvE seen the largest seeds, tho’ raised with 
care, 
Degenerate unless the undustrious hand 
Did yearly cull the largest. Thus all things 
By fatal doom, grow worse, and, by degrees, 
Decay, forced back to their primevous state. _ 
— Virgil. 





7 A-wusician, after having served twenty | 


portunity to escape. None, however, presented 


| cents an ounce. 


| 


COAL—Prices haveundergone nochange. There 


a knife into her bosom, gave as a | has been a little moreactivity, the demand having 
he bloody deed that she had the | increased both from the Eastward and for the sup- 
him awake all night by | ply of the local trade. The aggregate business, 
He would, he said, kill | boweve 


- | year. 
Michael must | approaching, and the supplies by railroad have 


r, is far behind that of the "ame period last 
The period for closing canal navigation is 


somewhat increased. 

COFFEE—The market continues very firm, not- 
withstanding the stock has been increased by the 
arrivals of two invoices of Rio, and one of Laguayra, 
comprising 5633 bags. There has been a good in- 
quiry, and about 4600 bags of Rio have been dis- 
posed of at 10j@1ljo B for fair and good 
quality; 10c for inferior and damaged; 2901 
do by auction at 9 @12jc—averaging $10,77, 30, 
60 days, and 4 mos; and 200 bags Laguayra, by 
private contract, at 12c, on time. 

FEATHERS—The market continues nearly 
bare of good Western, and if here they would com- 
mand 55c. 

FRUIT—In Domestic Fruit we notice further 
sales of Dried Apples at 7} @74c; Peaches, in lots, 
at 10@12}c for unpared, and 15@17c ® bt, cash, 
for pared Southern. Cranberries are ree 
come forward, and sell at $12@13,5 bbl. 
Green Apples command $2,50@5. 

HEMP has been extremely quiet, and with- 
out transactions. 

HIDES are unchanged. An import of 4405 La- 
guayra has arrived, and partly been disposed of 
on terms kept secret. 

HOPS continue very dull. The sales have been 
only in small lots, from 15 to 18¢ for new Eastern 
and Western, and 4 to 10¢ for old, according to 
quality. 

IRON—The market has been a little firmer, but 
the demand for Pig Metal has been quite limited. 
Small sales of No 1 Anthracite at $21 @ ton, and 
1500 tons No 2 at $19@20 P ton, cash. Prices of 
Seoteh Pig continue entirely nominal. In Bar and 
Boiler [ron the sales continue limited, but without 
change in prices. A lot of Charcoal Blocms 
brought $65, 6 mos. A contract for 6000 tons 
Iron Pipe was made a week or two ago for another 
market, on terms not made public. 

LEAD is held with much firmness, and the stock 
is light, but no further sales of Galena have trans- 
pired. 523 pigs Virginia sold at 5jc ® tb, equal 
to cash. 

LUMBER—AII descriptions continue exceeding- 
ly dull, and the sales have been unimportant. 

MOLASSES—The market continues extremely 
quiet, but without change in prices. Small sales 
of Cuba Muscovado at 30@3lc—the latter rate for 
Trinidad ; 200 hhds English Island at 28¢; and 
some old crop New Orleans at about 36¢, on 
time 

SEEDS—tThere has been less demand for Clover- 
seed, and with liberal receipts prices have de- 
clined. Sales of 2000 bushels good and prime 
new at $5,75@6, closing at the lowest figure; and 
some old at $5,25 @® bus. 300 bushels prime 
Timothy brought $2,12} @ bus, at which figure 
it is wanted. Flaxseed is lower; we quote at $1,68 
P bus. 

SPIRITS—Brandy and Gin are in limited re- 


nid . The sales to the me trade have been |” 
_ limited within this range for common and extra 
, brands. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are quiet. 


itself until late in the afternoon of the next| A New Axcuon.—The vessels of the Para- 
day, when she was for a few moments left | guay expedition are furnished with a novel 
alone, though, as was supposed by her keepers, | affair in a new kind of sea anchor. It is about 
securely fastened. Reducei to desperation, | ® c 
she actually gnawed in two the cord which | like the leaf of an umbrella, braced with wood, 
bound her wrists, seized her bonnet, and find- | and made of canvas; the centre is iron, and 
ing the door of the room unfastened, rushed by throwing this machine overboard in a heavy 
out of the house, and made the best of her | sea the ship would be instantly hove to, were 





fifteen feet long, and is constructed something | 


way, more dead than alive, to her own home. 


the water ever so deep. — Boston Traveller. 


again with the woman he adored, yet still 
preferred his present solitary but guiltless 
situation to all the intoxicating hours which he 
had passed with her. 

La Beauvais, who really loved him, was 
overcome with the solemn renunciation, and 
fell back in a sort of hysterical affection on 
the couch; and while he held her hand, and 
was bathing her temples with essences, her 
husband ;ushed in, and exclaiming, “ Villain, 
defend yourself!’’ he gave a pistol into the 
hand of Pendarves; then firing himself, the 
ball took effect: and while De Walden was 
waiting his return at his lodgings to give him | nearly $900. The county contests are, of course, 
my letter of recall and of forgiving love, he | much more costly. One ffiend of mine stood 


was carried thither a bleeding and a dying twice in succession for a county representation, 


: | losing the first and winning the second con- 
man But he was conscious; and while Juan, ont, ona — upon the two more than 


who called by accident, remained with him, ¢12 000, or 860 
De Walden came to break the dread event to the Times. 
me, and bear me to the couch of the sufferer. A oxstiemas in England who had been in the 
He was holding my letter to his heart. _ habit of giving a daily penny to a beggar at 
‘It has healed every wound there,”’ said he, turnpike gate, was recently called to the death- 
“except those by conscience made; and it | bed of the mendicant to assist him in making 
= . | his will. Conceive the astonishment of the 
shall lie there till all is over. _ | gentleman when he found that the subject of 
Silent—stunned, I threw myself beside him, , 
and joined my cold cheek to his. 


ed ‘‘by the Overland Mail.’’ The price of 


steamers, it is ten cents. No newspapers can 
be forwarded by the overland route, but letters 
containing printed slips, it is presumed, may 
be sent. All letters not expressly endorsed 
‘**by the Overland Mail,’’ will be sent by the 
Isthmus. 


_Cosr Or a Seat w Paruament.—lIt is, in- 
deed, no slight matter, this fighting one’s way 
up to the un seats of the English Parlia- 
ment. Mr, keray, for instance, told me 
that his unsuccessful contest for the compara- 





| £1,000 sterling, one item of which—for the 





i bounty had transferred to him fifteen hun- 
| dred pounds ! 





postage on singe letters is three cents—by the 


tively small borough of Oxford, cost him over | 
hire of “‘ cabs and flys’’—amounted to £175, or | 


,000,—London Correspondent of 


years at the French opera, went to M. de La 
Vrilliere, to obtain the customary pension of 
retirement. ‘‘That’s the way with all of 
them,’’ said the minister, angrily; ‘‘ they 
hurry through their twenty years’ of service, 
so as to snatch at their pensions.”’ 

ja Voltaire had a perfect horror of inqui- 
sitive persons. He said to one of these pump- 
ers, “*Sir, I am delighted to see you, but I give 


you are going to ask me.”’ 
THERE are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain ; 
But when youth—the dream—departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again. 
—Stoddard. 
#47 Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your 
own gift you can present every moment with 
the cumulative force of a whole life’s cultiva- 


tion; but of the adopted talent of another, | 


you have only an extemporaneous, half-pos- 
session. That which each can do best, none 
but his Maker can teach him. No man yet 
knows what it is, nor can, till that person has 
exhibited it.— Emerson. 


On her way she met one of the villains by 
whom she had been imprisoned, but in the 
| open street he dared not molest her. Her 
' friends, alarmed at her absence, received her 
| joyfully, and to them she related her thrillin 
_adventure, at the same time stating she h 

| tasted no food during the past twenty-four 
| hours. On administering some nourishment 
to her, she ina short time became delirious, 


| and in that condition re-enacted her own part | 
| in the drama in which she had so recently been 


you this warning—I know nothing about whet | an actor, and out of which her virtue had come | 


scatheless. 


Ayvsine Overpivs or Corx.—A New York pa- 
per says :—‘‘Great dissatisfaction is expressed 
at the accumulation in all retail establish- 
ments, of quantities of silver coin. The banks 
will not take it on deposit ; it cannot be sold in 
large quantities, except at a heavy discount. 
The war with China, which has stopped the 
export thither, and to some extent the depre- 


ciation of the coin here, have led to this state of | 


things.’’ 

This is rather a singular state of things, and 
marks an era in the country when coin would 
| seem to be of less absolute value than its re- 

presentative. 


Goversyon Packer has appointed Hon. Gay- 
lord Church, of Crawford, to be a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, vice Hon. William A. Porter, 

_ Tesigned. 


| battle of eleven rounds. 


Tue Anglo-Indian Magazine publishes an in- 
| teresting article entitled the ‘‘ Last Hours of | 
Sir Henry Lawrence.’’ Immediately bef 


| directions concerning his buriai. 
| “Let there be no fuss about me. Let me be | 
| buried with the men. No nonsense—here 
lies Henry Lawrence, who lived to 
| duty.’’ All this in disjointed sentences, speak- 
| ing as it were to himself, and then turning to 
the chaplain, ‘‘I should like a text of Scri 
ture. ‘To the Lord our God belong mercies 
and forgiveness, though we have offended | 
| against Him.’ is it not from Daniel? It was | 
on my dear wife’s tomb.”’ 


He said, 


| at the close was rather feeble. 


quest. N. E. Rum commands 36@37c. Whiskey 
has declined le @ gal. Sales 3000 barrels Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio at 22@22}e, closing at the lat- 
ter rate; hhds at 213@22c, and drudge at 
21@2l}e. 

SUGAR——Supplies have been coming forward 
rather more freely, and with a limited inquiry 
both from the trade and the refiners, the markets 
Sales of 300 hhds 
Cuba at 7@/7iec, on time; 1200 boxes Havana at 





| 7}@9%e, and small lots of Porto Rico at 8c. 


TALLOW is unchanged. Sales of City Ren- 


re dered at 10@10jc, and Country at 9c P bh, 
death, he partook of the Communion, and gave | cash. 


TOBACCO—Prices continue firm for both Leaf 
and Manufactured, but there is very little doing. 
WOOL—There is a fair demand for the supply 


do his | both of the local and Eastern manufacturers, and 
| prices are steadily tending upwards. Of the lower 


grades the market has been nearly cleared. Sales 
of 300,000 pounds, chiefly to go out of the market, 
ranging from 35 to 55c # Ib, cash, the latter for 


| full blood and fine. 


j@ A little friend of ours, six years a resi- 


Tuz Coox Lecacy.—The great Cook legacy | dent in this matter-of-fact world, was the other 
has been actually received at Brandon, Vt., and | evening looking at the twilight sky, wherein 


#80,000 has been paid to the heirs in that town | 
and vicinity. 
TraveLuuxc Necross.—The Supreme Court o 


_ the stars were fast overcoming the daylight.— 
¢ Suddenly she discovered a constellation bright- 


Michigan has decided that the proprietors of a _ ening gloriously out of the blue, and exclaim- 
steamboat are not obliged to give a colored | ed with delight—“‘Oh, mother, mother, see, 


person a cabin passage, if such be the regula- 
tions of the boats. The inference from the 


see! (God is making a bouquet of stars!”’—Port- 


judge’s opinion is, that the captain has no land Transcript. 


right to refuse a negro passage generally—on 
deck. 
Tue prize fight between Heenan and Morris- 
sey, which has greatly excited the s 
entry of the country, came off on the 


7 There is an instinct in the heart of man 


| which makes him fear a cloudless happiness, 
| It seems to him that he owes to misfortune a 
h at tithe of his life, and that which he does not 


ong Point, Canada, and resulted in the! pay bears interest, is amassed, and largel 
triumph of Morrissey, after a short but terrible | swells a debt which, sooner or later, he on 


| acquit.—Alphonse Aarr. 





for the instruction and benefit of note. 
re, mm usurers, brokers, &c.] 
\ Fanee oe eanen = the Seighbarhood 
aah cee Sania, © pow 
‘by the of Roperch. oultive- 
r which Ro wae 8 rey 
and the of whic 

y living. At that time she 

of 10 franca, and borrowed them 
. Some weeks 

again 60 in order to 
acow. When those 60 francs became 
found it out of her power to repay 


wamactry ae, a > the 
who charged her a 
of Interest. The heavy amy 
incurred by this transaction did 

mind much ; she took it easy, 

ving discovered that im order to get along, 
perpetuate this situation, it was sufficient 

to borrow larger and larger sums, and to re- 
and interest by the proceeds of 

She took this course with a will, 

tinued in it for ten years with uncom- 


UCCesS. 

er very neighbors, who had been her first 

ers, commenced soon to build up a strange 
feputation forher. As they always and regu- 
larly received back the sums they had lent her, 
with big interest, they offered new loans on 
their own accord, and spread the report that 
the widow Roperch borrowed of everybody, 
never refused an offer of money, settled 
promptiy, and paid large interest. It did not 
take long before the widow Roperch was spared 
the necessity of making a step across the thres- 
in order to obtain money ; the accommoda- 
tors flocked in spontaneously, uncalled for, and 
brought sums which grew larger and larger.— 
At that time, the interest charged was 5 per 
cent. a month ; at a later period, lenders took 
as much as 10 per cent. a month. 

Now, how could this owe woman 
inspire her numerous clients with any confi- 
dence! It is really hard to tell. A part of 
them seem to have been seduced by a ridicu- 
lous superstition. They believed that the wo- 
man was in possession of the Wack cat. The 
common people in France believe that the 
black cat is the money-devil, and a full cousin 
of the supreme devil himself, and that he who 
owns it can command as much money as he 

, and has it in his power to make his 
ds as rich as he wishes them to be. So the 
few words, ‘‘ She has the black cat,’’ were a 
sufficient explanation of the loans she made, 
and the interest she paid, and quieted every 
misgiving. It appears that the widow careful- 
ly nu this stupid credulity. It is true that 
her cat was white and not black—but on the 
‘Other hand, when interrogated, she never de- 
nied its ic powers, and did not object to 
being called ‘‘ the black cat’’ herself. When- 
ever she received a loan, she made it a point 
to pay always a month’s interest in advance, 
at the rate of from 60 to 120 per cent. 
a year; but she always took care to take this 
interest-money out of a particular bag, which 
lay invariably under the cover at the foot of 
her bed, and this manceuvre, of course, con- 
firmed the belief that she drew money from a 
secret source. 
Other lenders, strong-minded free-thinkers, 





who had no faith in the black cat story, believ- 
ed firmly that the widow was connected with a 
erful company, or that the money borrowed 
y her went to the Government, and was used 
in the public works. The widow never contra- 
dicted these reports; she even spoke several 
times of ‘‘ her partners,’’ but, on being asked, 
what line of business she was engaged in, she 
constantly answered, ‘‘ that is my secret.’’ 

The excitement of the lenders was kept 
a-going, principally by the interest; it was na 
tural for them not to insist upon the discovery 
of the secret of a borrower, who paid the inte- 
rest in advance at the rate of 5 and 10 per cent. 
a month, and who always repaid the principal 
on call. Fortunes accumulated rapidly in Car- 
not; day laborers became capitalists, vegetable 
venders bought country seats. Money rushed 
upon the widow from all sides. However, she 
did not use it to improve her way of living, or 
her outside appearance ; she continued to work 
her little farm, and went to market, as she al- 
ways did before, to sell her milk and butter.— 
There in the market many offers of money were 
made to her; many lenders would place in her 
hands or in her basket, considerable sums, 
wipers even stipulating any terms, and even 

telling her their names. A confectioner 

handed her 4,000 francs ; others gave her even 
as much as 16,000 francs in onesum. The 
giving of a receipt was always out of the ques- 
tion, as the widow could neither read nor 
= She always paid upon her simple pro- 
se. 

Greed at last knew no limits. One lender 
stated that in consequence of these loans he 
already enjoyed an income of 500 francs, but 
that he would not be satisfied, until he could 
raise it to 24,000 francs a year. 

During ten years these operations continued 
without interruption. But in 1857, the resti- 
tution of the small sum of 400 francs being ask- 
ed from her, she could not pay it, ant in the 
despair of the embarrassment rose from her 
chair and attempted to jump into the well.— 
The bystanders prevented her, succeeded in | 
quieting her mind, and no suit being com- 
menced on this occurrence, her credit with the 
lenders was soon repaired. The rumor spread 
that the officers of justice protected the black 
cat, and new loans were gffected. But at last 
the bubble burst. She had again to repudiate 
some payments, was tried in the civil and crimi- 
nal courts, and convicted, 

Though a very conceivable feeling of shame 
prevented many lenders from filing their claims, 
the number of the victims who presented them- 
selves was quite large, and the deficit proved 
amounted to 90,000 francs. Then a violent ex- 
asperation seized the greedy lenders, who saw 
their usurious hopes Sensapeh. Even before 
her arrest, the widow had to call upon the 
gendarmerie for protection against a furious 
mob, who threatened her life. Her garden was 
ravaged and dug up to the depth of several feet 
in order to find the hidden treasure, but in 
vain; and even now, after the trial is over, it 
is neither proved nor probable that the wi- 
dow has made a single sou by her operations. 
The trial of this affair before the Court of Lo- 
rient lasted thirteen days. The Widow Ro- 
perch has been sentenced to five years impri- 
sonment,. 





Tue Queen or Spar w a Coat-Prr.—The 
Espana contains an account of the Queen of 
Spain having visited the coal-mines in the | 
neighborhood of San Juan. Her Majesty.ex- | 
pressed a desire to descend into the principal | 
pit, which is upwards of three hundred and | 
fifty feet deep, and to go further in the pit than 
any one had ever been. The President of the | 
Council and General Lemery went down to re- { 
ceive the Queen, and her Majesty afterwards 
descended. When the Queen got to the bot- 
tom, she cried to her suite that they might fol- 
low her without fear. The Queen then went | 
along the principal gallery of the pit, which | 
goes on an incline upwards of three hundred 
yards—a great part of this under the sea. Ar- 
rived at the very extremity, the Queen formed 
her initials on a large block of coal, by means 
of drops from a tallowcandle The Director 
declared that no female had ever had the cou- | 
rage to go so far, and he requested and ob- 
tained permission to place a commemorative 
stone on the spot. 


Tus Battoon Race.—Proressor Sremver THE : 
VieroR.—CLevELAND, Oct. 19.—Prefesser Go- 
dard, the balloonist, came down last night, 
about half-past ten o'clock, fifteen miles from 
Sandusky. His competitor, Professor Steiner, 
descended about eleven o'clock, at a point 
within a mile of Sandusky, having been suc- 
cessful both th going further and remaining up 
longer than his riva!. 
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An Ewnarrasep Faturr.—The following 
true incident will show pede eae which 
young children are sometimes in the 

ublic squares of our cities. A gentleman on 
rday afternoon was taking his. little bo r,— 
an only child, about six months old—on an 
airing in Madison Park, New York, when sud- 
denly a well-dressed woman, an entire stranger 
to him, rushed frantically after him, and with 
screams and violent gestures, demanded her 
child. The astonished father, of course, pushed 
her aside, and told her to clear off, upon which 
she persisted, attempting to lay hands on the 
baby, and drawing with her screams a large 
crowd to witness the contest. Of course the 
crowd, with their usual humanity, sympa- 
thized with the bereaved woman, until the un- 
fortunate “parient’’ was compelled to call a 
policeman, who took his tormentor away. 

It seemed a little strange that when there are 
80 many unclaimed babies, she should be so 
anxious to seize an only child, the sole object 
of parental affection. The probability is, how- 
ever, that the vixen, who was a good-looking 
Frenchwoman, of about thirty or thirty-five, 
had lost a baby, and seeing a handsome boy, 
had mistaken him for the one she was seeking. 
From the pertinacity with which she insisted 
on her claim, it is also probable that she would 
have succeeded in running off with the baby, 
had it not been protected by the strong arm of 
its father, and had its only guardian been, as 
is often the case, a servant maid or nurse of 
fifteen or twenty years. 


Tue Caste.—The London laily News has a 
hopeful editorial article on the Atlantic cable, 
and thinks it may yet be rendered available. 
It says that Professor Thompson has nearly suc- 
ceeded in neutralizing the effects of earth cur 
rents, which become perplexing when the cur 
rents through the cable are so weak. Profes- 
sor Hughes has so modified his printing appa- 
ratus that a current of voltaic electricity gene- 
rated by a smali iron wire, being held in one 
hand, moistened with water, while a copper 
wire of equal size is held in the other, the two 
wires being united to form a circuit, is suffi- 
cient in intensity to make his machine print an 
intelligible message. So sensitive is the new 
instrument that it will print correctly though a 
circuit is diminished still more in intensity by 

ing through the bodies of four individuals. 

ith the combioed improvements and inven- 
tions of Professors Thompson and Hughes and 
Mr. Henley, we are not without hope that, as 
soon as their instruments can be conveyed | 
across the Atlantic, electric communication will 
be once more restored. 


xa When a yoan is always sneering at and 
saying derogatory things of woman, it is a sure 
sign that he has always associated with the 
most degraded of the sex. 

g@® ‘‘Have guns got legs?’’ asked little 
Jimmy of his father the otherday. ‘‘ No, my 
son.’’ ‘How dothey kick, then’’’ ‘‘ With 
their breeches, my son !’’ 

Jar It is a curious fact in the grammar of 
politics, that when statesmen get into place, 
they often become oblivious of their antece- 
dents, but are seldom forgetful of their re/atives, 
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| mighty results. 


, ened its fangs deep in his system. 
, the symptoms are decidedly against hope; the suf- 
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A snort time since Mr. Maitland, of Phila- 
delphia, purchased from Messrs. Tiffany & Co., 
some one thousand four hundred s of the 
Atlantic cable, to connect Evansville, Indiana, 
with Henderson, Kentucky. The cable has 
been laid and works to on. 


IMPORTANT. 
YOU FEEL DEBILITATED. 
YOU FEEL NERVOUS. 
YOU ARE WORRIED ABOUT TRIFLES. 
YOU CANNOT WORK WITH ENERGY. 
YOU DO NOT FEEL LIKE DOING ANY 
THING 
YOU HAVE NO APPETITE. 
YOU CANNOT SLEEP AT NIGHT. 
YOU FEEL WEAK. 
YOU FEEL DIZZY. 


Then use Hoofand’s German Bitters, they will 


cure you without fail. 
They are by Dr. C. M. Jackson, 418 
iphia, Pa., and are sold 





Arch Street, 
druggists and storekeeper in every town and 
lage in the United States, Canadas, aud South 
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America for 75 cents per bottle. See that the | 
signature of C. M. Jackson is on the wrapper of | 
each bottle. 


JOHN 0. MEAD & SONE, corner of Ninth and | 
Chestnut Streets, have just completed a great im- | 
provement in Tea and Coffee Sets, whereby they 
can be placed on stoves and fires to boil tea and 
coffee. They are of their own manufacture, rich- 
ly chased, and warranted of the finest quality. J. | 
O. M. & Sons have also on hand most superior | 
Waiters, Castors, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Meat | 
and Vegetable Dishes, Goblets, Communion Sets, 
&c., and every article in Silver Plated Ware war- | 
ranted of the best quality. 








“HAVE YOU A SLIGHT COLD, A COUGH, | 
or pain in your breast’’’ This is a simple question; | 
so simple that the reader may feel inclined to pass 
it by without answering it or even reading this 
article. Now we earnestly, but respectfully ask 
you to do both. Many of our most important 
duties are srnall, depending on things which in 
themselves alone considered are trifies, but taken 
in connection with their consequences, lead to 
What consequences daily ensue 
from what is called ‘‘a neglected cold or cough’”’ | 
Go into yonder chamber and see how anxiously 
that mother watches her darlingson. The disease 
which might have been arrested in its incipient | 
stage, has been permitted to riot, until it has fast- 
Still, none of 


ferer’s constitution has not been weakened by in- 
temperance, by irregularity of any kind, or by any 


| previous attacks; so the chance of recovery is in 


his favor. He still sinks; but all maladies have 


| their crisis, and she thinks every night that surely 


he will be better to-morrow. With what tender 
solicitude does she minister to the wants of hissick 
bed. How she watches his looks, and anticipates 
every wish of his heart. Day after day passes, and 
her hopes wax fainter and fainter. Every look of 


| the attending physician is watched with an agony 


that has left its print upon her pallid cheek. At 


| last the features of her son assume the rigid and 
| sunken aspect of death, and she cannot mistake 


the dim glare of the eye, before it shuts in ever- 
lasting rest. He breathes bis last upon that fond- 
est of all fond bosoms—a mother's—and the strong- 
est tie that bound her heart to earth seems snapt 
in twain. Is this fancy, or is it fact? Fact, we 
answer, startling fact; and yet, in thousands of 
cases these iamentable results might be prevented 
by the use of JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT, which | 


| may be obtained of Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Philadel- 
| phia, or of their agents throughout the U. States. 


The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 


on Saturday !ast. The market closing dui. 
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6 pr ct loan 60 
Phil Ger & Nor RR 
stock 544 
6 pr ct loan 
Minehill R R 6 pr 
ct loan 
Har one Lan RR 


stoc 


9 9 


6M 


a) 


bonds "s3 
l.. Schuy'ki! R R 
stock 
Long Island R R 
stock 
bonds 
trie R R stock 
| Hudson River RR R 
N Y Centra! 3 
ichigan Ceutra! 
lino sas 
Michizarp Southern 24 
‘ANAL STOCKS AN 
LOANS, 
Sch'!! Nav 6 prot 
wan "82 
imp.6 pr ct 
stock 
- preferred ! 
| Lehigh Nav stock § 
7 mort6pr ct 
scrip 
Morris Conso'd 
preferred 
“hes AY De 


Man & Mech 
Commerce 
Tradesman’'s 
City 
Conso idation 
Commongea:th 
Corn Exchange 
Germantown 
Pittsburg, Pitteb’¢ 
Exchange ” 
Kentucky Ky. 
Northern 
Louisville “ 
Farmers ee 
Union, Nash,T 
P anters 
N O Gas Light 
Com & R KR Bank 
‘:eksburg 7 
Washington Gas 


ee 
ns 











te 


Pi er 
24 
574 
a) 
5s 
7 


ig 
194 


privet 


~ 


) 


12 
enn %9 
= 1 


| 
| 
| 
0 | 


Light Co 3 - 
Lehigh Zine it} 
New Creek q | 
New Grenada 
N America Ins’nee 153 
N Liberties Gas Pat] 
Southwark & Frank- 

ford RR 43 | 

Bonds 93 


‘ 


} Sus & Tidewater 
60 | bonds te78 


Corkecrep WEEKLY. 
JONES’ SALOONS, 727 and 729 Arch Street, 
MEATS. 
| Mutton. 

14 | Leg, Lom, Chop, 9 ald 
16 | Breast and Neck 6in 8 | 
2 al4 | Young Lamb, whoie 65 aa4 
Sall | Whoe —— 8a9 


i. 

8 al0 | Fore 
62.475 | Hind 
3iias7s | Cho 
a ar ; Cutlet 

Ba Swee " 

Baa | Sweetbread exet 
14 alo 


Beef, 
Roasting rib. @ B® 
Sir oin steak 
Rum - 
Chuck pieces 
Piates and nave s 
corned 
paaeme, smoked 
OK, Caoh 
Shin 
Kidney 
Liver, 


® 
Dried Set # ib 


8 
w 
124 
124 
1 


quarter, # ® 


| Young Pigs 
Lamb. | Sa tand fresh, ® 
Fore quarter 75 a874 | Feet, @ set 
Ilana i 1,00a1,25 | Tripe, #@ b&b 
Chop, # hh Wald i Lard “ 

Ca veshead, each 25 a3? 


1,75 
10 ni2 
184025 
4as8 
10 als 
lials 
16 a20 


' Hams, s iced 
Ho ona sausages 
VEGETABLES. 
Onions @ rope 12 | Carrots, dozen 
Bermuda potatoes, De de, bi) 6a 
& basket 1.25 Com pot's,@ bus 75al,( 
Sweet potatoes@®? bas 75a87+) Cnions, bus i 
Cabbages,W heal 3a6 | hex pants,each, 12 al8 
Squashes, @ baskt 37.062) Tomatoes, @ haskt 50 a62 
FRUIT. 
2,0005,00 | Apples & hf pk 
POULTRY AND GAMFBE. 
Spring Cluckens, @ Reed Bird ? doz a2 
pair a8? Ra doz 23a 37 
Chickens, @ pair 1S a! ,25 kens,. @ tb 10 all 
? pa G2 al,00 *ie"Ns, pair oa) 
SHELLFISH. 
N ¥ do. @ dbl, 10,00 18,00 
Terrapins (Ches & 
[del > 9.00 al2#eo 
“ 


10 


App es, @& bk 25 a3l 


| Chie 


Oy eters ( Abseoom) 

t SO) ats 
160042000 | 
ve 


Merris River Cove, 
MM 00) al2jae 


’ | Leobat: rs. 
1" Cams. M 
MISCELLANEOUS 
28 a35 |: Bo uue Fish, ® 
28 aS0 | Sat fo, B 
18 al 
t +5 
a 6 
124 


2.0 a2 SA 


Beifer: ® 
oil * 
begs, dos 
Codfish 
Drv Co 
Ha ibuat, ® 


Macsere 
Soikd Herring, bunch 
'Henes, 2) aos 
Smearcase, cake 
| Sausage meat # ro | 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 

Uct. 23.—BREADSTUFFS—Flour firm; sales 
of 11,000 bbls. Wheat firm; 20,000 bush sold at 
$1,03 for red Western. Corn declined. Sales of 
25,000 bush at 65@66ec for mixed. Pork eteady 
at $16,40@ 16,45 for Mess. Lard quiet. Whiskey 
du}! 


JAD STOCKS & | 
LOANS. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


93 104 | 


aL 


| 
| 


_ Batty, 622 Market Street, Philada. 


FEMALE BEAUTY depends not alone on regu- 
larity of features and symmetry of form, but much | 
upon the color of the hair. The curling ringlet 


‘‘Hath none its charm to own;”’ 
if red, but color it black or brown, and 
‘‘Man to its power will bow.” 
You who are so unfortunate as to have red hair, 


should use Jayne’s Liquid Dye, which is acknow- | 


ledged to be the best in use, producing a more na- 
tural color and free from the metalic lustre so com- 
mon to most liquid dyes. 

This Hair Dye is prepared only by Dr. D. Jayne 
& Son, Philadelphia, and can be had of their agents 
throughout the country. oct23-2t 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY.— 


364 | This medicine is a ‘‘combination and a form in- 


deed,’’ for healing and curing all the ills which 
afflict us in the shape of coughs, colds, and inflam- 
mation of the throat, lungs, and chest. 

OG Buy none unless it has the written signa- 
ture of ‘‘ J. Butts’’ on the wrapper. 


PAIN KILLER.—We are willing to vouch for 


sq | the efficacy of Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, notices of 


which have appeared in this paper for nearly a year 
ast. We have bought it for our own use, and 
aving been benefitted by it, take pleasure in this 


voluntary testimony toit.—Bellow’s Falls Times. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER axp PLATED 
WARE.—First class goods constantly on hand. 
The subscriber paying cash for every article is en- 
abled to sell goods at very low prices. Tuos. W. 
sr11-18t 





_ MARRIAGES. © 





OG" Marriage notices must always be accom- 
panied by a responsible name. 


On the 15th instant, by the Rev. Geo. A. Durbo- 
row, Mr. Witt1am Rocue, to Miss Susan Goon, 
both of this city. 


On the I4th instant, by the Rev. J. H. Alday, 


1, Mr. Witttam H. Jounsonx, to Miss Evizapeta 
‘| | Jones, both of this city. 


On the 30th ultimo, by the Rev. R. Newton, 


| Aterep A. RecKkerus, t Marcecta ArRmovr, 


both of this city. 
On the 2d of July, by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, 


| Capt. H. PF. Scnevuierr, to Miss E. M. Erris, 
| both of this city. 


PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS, | 


On the 17th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Clay, 
Lypta Kriper, to Wittiam H. Stitt, from Mil- 
ford, Delaware. 

On the 19th Sept. by the Rev. John A. McKean, 
Mr. Samvuet Davis, Jr. to Miss Repecca W. 
daughter of G. W. Wentling, Esq. both of this 
city. 

On the 14th instant, by the Rev. Geo. Chandler, 
Mr. Puitir Fisner, to Miss Marr E. daughter of 
Mr. Abram Alburger, both of this city. 

On the 13th instant, by the Rev. David Magill, 


Mons. CHarRLes MAILLame, to Miss Mary Con- 
NER. 





DEATHS 


O03” Notices of Deaths mast always be aceom- 
panied by a responsible name. 





Om the 16th instant, Mrs. Manegaret M. Kyovse, 
aged 38 years. 
On the 18th instant, Witciam Bruner, aged 


' 88 years. 


On the 17th instant, Josera Myers, aged 61. 

On the 17th instant, Mrs. Carnarine CAVANA, 
aged 48 years. 

On the 18th instant, Mr. 
aged 21 years. 

On the isthinstant, Mrs. Mary Tomcinson, aged 
42 years. 

On the 19th instant, Henrrerra, wife of Jona- | 
than Tompkins, aged 44 years. 

On the 17th instant, Mr. Grorer M. Witsow, 
aged 21 years. 

On the 16th instant, Saran Core, aged 50. 

On the 15th instant, Mrs. Ann Hitt, aged 88. 

On the 16th instant, Georce Martin, aged 24 
years. 
~ On the 17th instant, Mrs. Saran B. wife of the 
Rev. E. Phelps, D. D. aged 44 years 

On the 17th instant, Satuiz A. wife of Joseph 
H. McElree, aged 34 years. 

At Petersburg. Va. on the 16th instant, Epwarp 
Suirm, aged 23 years. 


Wiitram Crawrorp, 





| EAFNESS CURED, However Caveep, 
by a mew method. Address DR. BOARD- 

MAN, personally.or by letter, 32 Suffolk Place, 

Boston. Massachusetts. oct 16-4t 


sg 


BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 
Philadelphia, October 23, 1858. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Solvent bks par to } dis 
Relief notes $dis,| Sourm Carouina 
Crawford no sale | Solv bks 1 dis 
New Jersey. ALABAMA. 
Solv bks par to } dis | Solv bks 1 to 3 dis 
DELAWARE. Mississirri. 
Selv bks parto 4 dis All bke uncertain 
MARYLAND. Lovistaxa 
Baltimore ¢ dis | Solv bke 
Solv bks § to i dis! Onto. 
New Yorx. 'Solv bks 
Solv bks par to } dis: Kexrecey. 
Marxe. | Solv bke 
Solv bks } dis | INDIANA. 
New Hawpsaire. State bank 
Solv bks ILui Nols. 
Vermont. 1} dis 
Solv bks 
CONNECTICUT. 
Solv bks } dis 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Solv bks 
Raope Isianp. 
Solv bks 
VIRGINIA. 
Solv bks } to 2 dis! 
Dist. or CoLumBIA. 
Solv bks } dis’ 
Norra Carona. 
Solv bks i to 14 dis| 


| @zrorei.. 
Solvent banks 1 dis 


1 dis 


1s 
1 dis 


1 dis 


' Missovri. 
| Solv bks 
TENNESSEE. 
| Old banks 
} dis) MICHIGAN. 
| Solv bks 
dis | Wisconsty. 
Solv bks 
Texas. 
Commercial and Ag- 
ricultural bank, 
Galveston 
CANADA. 
Solv bks 


1 dis 
2 dis 
1} dis 
1} dis 


5 dis 


1 dis 





| IN THE WORLD! 


Now READY, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


The First Volume, consisting of seven numbers, 
ended in May last. TheSecond Volume, also con- 
taining seven numbers, will end with the December 
issue, in which the Index will be given; so that 
hereafter the volume will begin with January and 
July. 





TERMS.—Three dollars a year, or twenty-five 
cents a number. Upon receipt of the price the 
publishers will send the ATLANTIC to any ad- 
dress in the United States, pre-paid. CLUBS.— 
Five copies for ten dollars, the subscribers paying 
their own postage. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, 
13 Winter Street, Boston. 





FEW AGENTS WANTED, to go 
South, DERBY & JACKSON, No. LI9 


AGENTS, for the Winter and Spring months. To 
those who can give the best reference as to capa- 
city and experience in canvassing, a liberal salary 
will be paid. None others need apply. It 


NEW BOOKS FOR AGENTS, 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
WANTED.—An Agent in every County, to engage 
in the sale of beautifully ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Cirgulars, giving full information, with Terms to 
Agents, and a full list of my Publications, sent on 

| application. Address, ; 

DUANE RULISGN, Publisher, 

No. 33 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL CABINET, 922 Chest- 
nut St., established by FOWLER, WELLS & 


sr4-tf 





CO., is open day and evening for examina- | 


tions and sale of Books and Journals. Books sent 


| by return of mail at lowest cash prices. Catalogues | 


sent gratis. 


$1 0 Local and Travelling, in all the Southern 
and Western States. A new business and a pay- 
tng one. Call, or address for circular, 
Ss. J. BESTOR, 
Dealer in Watches and Jewelry, 
33 South 3d St., Philadelphia. 


sr18-3m 





oct2-tf 


AVING FUND—NATIONAL SAFETY 
k TRUST COMPANY, 
South-West corner of Third, Philadelphia. 
Investments in First Class Securities. Interest, 
Five Per Cent. Open every day, and on Mon- 
day and Thursday evenings till 9 o’clock. 
_sr18-26t 


FURNITURE. 





PRICES REDUCED. 


LARGEST AND MOST SELECT ASSORTMENT 


or 


FIRST CLASS CABINET WARE 
IN THE UNION, 
924 WALNUT STREET, 
Opposite Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
GEORGE J. HENKELS, 


my 29-46 Formerly of 173 Chestnut Street. 


4 
A so 2b L, : 
FALL ITLE 
| T LEG& A 
\7® STUDIO By 
Lf P36 CesT se 
<~ PHILADELPHIA 

This ARM aad HAND are so perfect imitations 
of nature that the wearer’s loss is quite unnoticed | 
The joints of the elbow, wrist, fingers and thumb 
are all gracefully moved by elastic tendons, and 
rendered useful to the utmost extent. 

THE PATENT LEG has been in use 12 years, 
and the inventer has received (over all competitors) 
fifty most honorary awards from distinguished and 
scientific societies in the principal cities of the | 
world; among which are the at Mepats of 
the Wortp’s Exuisrtioxs in Loxpon and New 
York. Nearly 3,000 limbs in daily use, and an 
increasing patronage indicate the satisfaction ‘‘Pal- 
mer’s Patent’’ has given. 

Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gratis 
to every applicant. B. FRANK PALMER, 

oc9-ly 376 Chestnut St., Philada. 


A RARE CHANCE 
FOR EMPLOYMENT. 





Persons requiring a light, reeable and res t- 


——*" able employment, by which they can realize from 


$10 to $30 per week, will ascertain full particulars 
by addressing HUTCHINS & CO., 165 Cham- 
bers Street, New York City. One postage stamp | 
required to pre-pay answers. oct 16-4 


assau Street, New York, wish to give employ- | 
ment to a few experienced and responsible BOOK | 


| 


PER DAY.—-AGENTS WANTED— | 


. 


« 


= 
- Oo. 


Ts — 


| RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents aline for each subsequent insertion. 
Double Column Advertisementse—One dollar a 

line for every insertion. 

OF” Payment is required in advance. 


— 


ae _ 


; 





GREAT FIRE 
AT GREENSBURG. 


“GREENSBURG, Pa., Serr. 25, 1858. 


130 WALNUT STREBT, Paitapscrsia. 


‘* Gextitemen—One of the most destructive 
fires that has ever occurred in our place, happened 
on Tuesday, the 22d inst., burning some TWENTY- 
FIVE BUILDINGS. I had one of your Fire-Proof 
Safes in a building that was destroyed. The Safe 
was subjected to an intense heat. It was taken 
from the ruing the following dey, and the door, 
near the handle, was still rep wot. It contained 


books and a number of papers, loose and in bun- | 
dies, which were not damaged in the slightest.— | 


It gives me pleasure to add to the accumulated 
evidence of the safety and reliability of your Safes. 
* Yours, truly, J. TURNEY.”’ 


FARREL, HERRING & C0. 


130 WALNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Only Makers in this State 


> 
™ 


HERRING 


PATENT CHAMPION SAFE | 


Tue Moer ReviaBie Securrry rrom Fiee 


{ SUIT THE TIMES.—-THE LADIES’ 
VISITOR, published monthly in the City of New 
York, is the CHEAPEST LADIES’ PAPER 

Each number contains 
an Original Story, the Monthly Fashions, Receipts 
for the Housekeeper, with other interesting mat- 
ter. Price for single copy, Fifty Cents a year; but 
as we wish to put it inte the hands of the million, 


for it, to collect of each subscriber 25 cents, and 
retain one-half of the money for her services. In 


this manner each subscriber will get the paper at , 
half the advertised rates, and the Lady can make 


from $2 to $4 a day. 


It is nearly three years since we commenced the | 
publication of the VISITOR, and during this time | 


many ladies have supported themselves handsome- 


ly by canvassing for it. The price is so low almost | g.4,° Wigs, Toupees, Ladies Wigs, half Wigs, 


every one will take it. As no Lady who has put 
forth a vigorous effort has failed of success, it is 
worth a trial by all females out of employment in 
these hard times. Specimen copies sent free to 
any part of the United States. Direct all commu- 
nications to Miss LAURA J. CURTIS, 
oct9-4t Care of CURTIS & CO., New York. 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE PASTOR'S GIFT: 


, Embracing an outline of Christian duty. By Rev. 
| A. Joy, A. M., a work which every new convert 
and all church members must have. It isendorsed 


~ | by the most distinguished divines of all denomina- 


| tions, and is entirely unsectarian. It is a handsome 

| 12mo volume of 312 pages, with a steel engraving. 

_ Price only 75 cents. 

| Address WENTWORTH, HEWES 4 CO., 
Publishers, 


| oet16-3t 





| —_—_——— 
| T. MARYW’S HALL.—The Forty-Fourth 
Term of this Institution will begin on Mon- 
day, the lst November (All Saints’ Day). 
| Punetual attendance is required, that recita- 
| tions may be held in all the classes on the follow- 
| ing day. 
Apply for admission to the Bishop of New Jer- 
sey, at Burlington. oct9-4t 





| foe me gy COLLEGE,—The Twen- 
ty-Fourth Term at this Institution will be- 

in on Monday, the lst November (All Saints’ 

| Day). 

Ee 

| tions may be held in all the classes on the follow- 

| ing day. 

| Apply for admission to the Bishop of New Jer- 
sey, at Burlington, or to Rev. Hobart Chetwood, 
Rector. 


September 30, 1858. oct9-4t 


Walnut Street, | 
All 


BOOK AGENTS! 


| WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valuable | 


Family Works, at LOW PRICES, WITH INTERESTING 
{ contents, and Superbly Colored Plates. For 
circulars, with full 
East, to HENRY ow 
York; if you live West, the same, 112 Main St., 
Cincinnati. mb15-tf 


MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!! MOTHERS 


Don't fail to procure Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup for Children Teething. 
earth. It greatly facilitates the process of teeth- 

| ing, by softening the gums, reducing all inflam- 
mation—will allay all pain, and is sure to late 
the bowels. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give 

| rest to yourselves, and relief and health to your 
infants. Perfectly safe in all cases. 

This valuable preparation is the pnt pee of 

female 
been used 


| one of the most experienced and skillfu 
, with never-failing success in millions of cases. 


i! 


Physicians in New England, and has 


Sure to give immediste relief to infants suffering | 
| from wind colic. 


Millions of bottles are sold every year in the 
United States. It is an old and well-tried remedy. 
PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Os None genuine unless the fac-simile of 
CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the out 
side wrapper. 


Sold by T. W. DYOTT & SONS, Philadel. | 


phia, and by Druggists throughout the world. 
au2l-13t 


I 


ONEY! THE BEST OF HONEY! 
I have a valuable receipt for making Honey, 


6 cents per pound, and cannot be told from the 
genuine Bee Honey. Any person who will make | 
and sell it, can clear from Four to Five Dollars a | 
day ; it only requires five articles to make it, and | 
they can be had at any store for Fifty Cents.— 
Every family should have this del 1 laxury, 
for any Jady can make it in fifteen minutes, at any 
time. Address N. R. GARDNER, 
oct 23-4t Peace Dale, R. I. 


; 





GENTS WANTED —$5 to $15 per day | 
LA profit—infallible succese—all may apply.— | 
Send a red stamp, for particulars, to FARL 129 | 
oot 9-4 


Franklin St., N. Y. 


will employ agents of either sex in every town | 

and city, in a business which paysfrom $20 to $28 
per week. Send stamp for return postage, for full | 
particulars. 
oct2-6t S. M. MYRICK 4CO., Lynn, Mass. | 


OMETHING TO DO.—The subscribers 


N OFFER TO THE LADIES TO) 


| No. 1.—The round of the 
we offer to any lady who will procure subscribers . 


CONVERT’S MANUAL,| 


86 Washington St., Boston. | 


Punctual attendance is required, that recita- | 


rticulars, apply, if you live | 
E, 102 Nassau Street, New | 


It has no equal on | 


| 
| 


| ted States, possessing sm 
| to $7 can enter into an easy and 


| 
_ which I wil send to any person upon the receipt of | tion which will insure a speedy and permanent 
One Dollar. It can be made in small quantities at | cure by sending their names and one stamp 


-} 
WILDS OF APRIGA. 


1,000 AGENTS WANTED, 


to sell DR. LIVINGSTONE V. 
AND EXPLORATIONS 4 ~ Cyne 
| of Sixteen Years in the Wilds of 





SIXTEEN Y 








' 


} 


Copies sent by mail om receipt of the price, $1, 25. 
oet23-tf 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


£ NEW STYLE. PRICE, $50. 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
18 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 

730 CHESTNUT STREBT, PHILADELPHIA. 
137 BALTIMORE 8T., BALTIMORE, 
58 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 

These Machines sew from two spools, and form a 
seam of anequalled strength, beauty and elastici- 
ty, which will xor rip, even if every fourth stitch 


be cut. They are unquestionably best in the 
market for family use. 


OF" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 40 
oot 23-13% 


} 


R. DOLLARD, 
* 177 Chestaut Street, (\ 


PRILADELPHia. 


PREMIER ARTISTE 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTI- 
LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPACES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy. 


For Wigs, Inches. | Toupees and Scalps, 
Inches 


nches. 

No. 1—From forehead 
back as far as 
bald. 

2.—-Over forehead 
as far as re- 
quired. 


head. 
2.—From forehead 
over the head to} 
neck. 
3.—From ear to ear | 
over the top. 
4.—From ear to ear 3.—Over the crown 
round the forehead. of the head. 


He has always ready for sale a splendid stock of 
Frizots, Braids, Curls, &c., beaatifully manufac- 


| tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
| Union. 


Letters from any part of the world wil] re- 
ceive attention. oc3l-eowly 


COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, 
HOARSENESS, COLDS, INFLU- 
ENZA, ASTHMA, CATARRH, 
any Irritation or Soreness of the 
Throat, INSTANTLY RELIEVED by 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches, or 
Cough Lozenges. To Pustic 
Speakers and Sinerrs, they are effectual in 
clearing and giving strength tothe voice. __ 

“If any of our readers, particularly ministers 
or public speakers, are onder: ng from bronchial 
irritation, this simple remedy will bring almost 
magical relief.’’—Curnistian WATCHMAN. 

, “Indispensable to public speakers.’’—Zion’s 
| HeRavp. 

‘“‘An excellent artiele.’"——NationaL Ena, 
| WaASHINerTox, 

“Superior for renewing 
thing we are acquainte 
| Heraup, Crncinnari. 

‘A most admirable remedy.’’—Bostox Jour. 
‘Sure remedy for throat affections.’’—Tran- 


hoarseness to any- 
with.’’—CHrnisTIan 


~ | scnter. 


‘*Efficacious and pleasant.’’—TRAVELLER. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the United 
| States. oot 16-eow3t 
| 


TOIN 





VENTORS AND PATENTEES 
ELLIOT & PATTEN procure AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN PATENTS, and attend to all bu- 
| siness pertaining thereto. Inquiries regarding 
the novelty and patentability of inventions an- 
swered without charge. Agency opposite mein 
entrance, Patent Office, Washington, District of 
Columbia. feb23-eowtf 


| 
! 





WANTED, 
AGENTS, to sell a fine Steel Plate Engraving of 
THE CRUCIFIXION. The Engraving will be 
| sold wholly by Canvassers. For iculars, ad- 
dress D. H. MULFORD, 
oct9-4t 167 Broadway, New York. 
AMERICAN WATCHES, 
We have now on hand an assort- A 
ment of the celebrated American 
Lever Watches. They possess great advantages 
over the English or Swiss, being less complicated, 
more durable, and not so liable to get out of order. 
For keeping time they are unrivalled, Persons in 
want of a good Watch are invited to call and ex- 
amine them. Also on hand an assortment of Eng- 
| lish and Swiss Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware. 
CASSIDY & BALL, 

| je5-tf No. 22 South Second St., Philada. . 


| 
' 





| AGENTS WANTED, 


| In every County in the United States, to sell the 
| VERY BEST BOOKS Published in the the Coun- 
| try. A small capital only is required, and a profit 
| of from $3 to $5 per day can be realized by indus- 
| trious, persevering men. 

Our Publications are useful, interesting and in- 
| structive, commanding large sales wherever offered. 
| For full particulars, address 

LEARY & GETZ, Publish o, 
au28-3m No. 224 North Second Street, Phila. 


$2,000 A YEAR. 


ANY PERSON (Lady or Gentleman,) in the Uni- 
all capital of from $3 
respectable busi- 
ness, by which from $5 to $10 per pay can BE 
REALIzEr. For particulars, address (with stamp, ) 
ACTON & AYRES, 
oct23-tf 41 North Sixth &t., Philada. 





CHRONIC DISEASE considered 


‘ me WHO ARE AFFLICTED 
an 
rable, will receive a Letrrer giving informa- 


to 
pre-pay postage) to DR. E. B. FOOTE, ie 
celebrated Chronic Physician, and author of ‘‘Me- 


dical Common Sense,’’ Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
ar 18-13 


A BOOK FOR THE SICK, by Doctor 
4 very om . 7 as Lectures on the 
auses ure of Consumption, A Bron- 
chitis, Heart Disease, Dyspopeia’ Semabe tem 
Boe per 30. b SAMUEL 'S. 
" engravings), by Dr. SAMUEL 8. 
FITCH, oxpleining the suther’s treatment, by 
which he both prevents and cures the above dis- 
eases. 

Thie book has been the means of saving thou. 
sands of lives. Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail, 
p@t-paid, for 40 cents. 

Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, 


Apply to 
Office 714 , New York. 
Oa Consultation personally or by letter, free. 
oc23-13t 
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ef your daughters when she is tender, say 
Pat her in a parlor with a 
shake them well up together for 
years, adding two quarters’ tuition on 


a fine mustachioed Italian 


simmer him down with a decoction of flattery 
on his immense and rapid progress. 

After five years of thia treatment he is an 
accomplished trifle, and qualified to play in the 
orchestra at the Museum. 

To Dames Pearmcuss.—Take them when they 
are troubled with a softening of the back bone 
just before election day, and stuff their cars 
with reports of their opponent's strength. 
Then broil them on the gridiron of prospective 
defeat until they begin to simmer, then hand 
them a subscription paper for a torehlight pro- 
cession, and have a skimmer ready to catch the 
mint drops, which can be used as you see fit. 

@Govosr Sxars.—Select from the party of your 
acquaintance six or seven young ladies who 
are known to be over forty, but whom etiquette 
compels you to believe are about thirty, and 
then mention an event which transpired 
twenty-five years ago. Say to each in turn, 
‘Why, you must remember that,’’ and have 
a girl ready to pick up the ginger snaps. 

[We tried this with immense success. }— 
Boston Sat. Gazette. 





“Gor Larr.’’—A genuine touch of woman's 
nature, as well as human nature, pervades the 
following : 

‘** A comfortable old couple sat a seat or two 
in front of us on the railroad during one of the 
hottest days of last summer. The journey was 
evidently one of the events of their lives, and 
their curiosity excited the attention of the pas- 
sengers. - At a way station, the old gentleman 
stepped out to get a drink, or to buy a dough- 
nut, and heard the bell only in time to rush to 
the door of the eating-house and see the train 
move off without him. The old lady in her 
seat had been fidgeting, looking out of the 
window in her anxiety for his return, and when 
she saw his plight, his frantic gestures for the 
train to stop, as it swept farther and farther 
away, she exclaimed : 

‘There, my old man has got left! he has! 
there! see, he has! Wa’ll,’’ she continued, 
sitting back in her seat again, ‘I’m glad on’t 
—it’s always been ‘Mammy, you'll get left!’ 
all my life long; and now he’s gone and got 
left, and I’m glad on’t.” 

Her candid reflection on the accident, and 
the evident satisfaction she felt in the fact that 
it was the old man, and not herself, that was 
left, was greeted with a round of applause. 
Not a few of the ladies in the car were delighted 
that it was the old man and not the woman 
who had made the blunder, and ‘‘gone and 
got left.” 


‘*Wuat a Noss!"—Not many years ago, in 
the village of Eatonton, Georgia, a man made 
his appearance and stopped at the tavern. He 
was possessed of a most remarkable nose, one 
which almost monopolized his entire face—red, 
Roman, enormous; it was such a nose as is 
only segn in a lifetime. So great a show was 
it that it attracted universal attention. The 
glances cast at it and the remarks made about 
it, had rendered its owner somewhat sensitive 
upon the subject. A half-grown negro boy was 
summoned by the proprietor to carry his bag- 
gage to his room. Cuffee was much taken 
with the nose. As he came out of the room, 
unable to contain himself longer, he ex- 
claimed— 

**Golly, what a nose!’’ 

Our traveller overheard him, and went to 
his master with a demand for his punish- 
ment. 

Cuffee was called up, and, at the suggestion 
of some by-standers, was /e off on condition 
that he would apologize to the offended gen- 
tleman. This he readily agreed todo. Walk- 
ing to the room where our traveller was, and 
touching his hat and humbly bowing, he 
said— 

** Massa, you ain't got no nose atall !”’ 


Tux Goon Wirz Wuo Focnp “‘Goop mw Evsry- 
Tumeo.'’—A farmer was once blessed with a 
good-natured, contented wife ; but it not being 
in the nature of men to be satisfied, he one day 
said to a neighbor, he really wished he could 
hear his wife scold once, for the novelty of the 
thing. Whereupon his sympathising neighbor 
advised him to go to the woods and get a load 
of crooked sticks, which would certainly make 
her as cross as he could desire. Accordingly 
the farmer @ollected a load of the most ill- 
shaped, crooked, crotchety materials that were 
ever known under the name of fuel. This he 
deposited in its place, taking care that his 
spouse should have access to no other wood. 
Day after day passed without a complaint. At 
length the pile was consumed. 

“Well, wife,”’ said the farmer, ‘‘I am going 
after more wood : I'll get another load just such 
as I got last time.” 

“Oh, yes, Jacob,” she replied, ‘‘it will be 
so nice if you will; for such crooked, crotchety 


Td (408i A LA ; ’ 
in a to the Spiritual Age, by | 
Mr J. J. Jarvis, the distinguished author of | 
** Art Hints," ‘Confessions of an Inquirer,” | 
&o., now residing in Florence, Italy. It is as 
follows :— 
“Ata recent circle in this city, a skeptical 
physician unexpectedly entered, on a visit, and | 
seeing what the family were about, asked per. 
mission, ‘for the fun of the thing,’ to sit with 
them. The phenomena soon began, and di-| 
rected towards him, too. 

*** Who fs it wants me *’ he asked. 

“The medium's hand (a titled lady of great 
refinement and distinction in society,) was 
made to write— 

“**One of your patients whom you killed— 
d— you |’ 

“Imagine the confusion of both parties. The 
doctor disappeared ; and the mortification of 
the lady mediam has scarcely abated yet.” 


Agricultural. : 











HINTS FOR TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


Mazy persons plant a tree as they would a 
post! The novice in planting must consider 
that a tree is a living, nicely-organized pro- | 
duction, as certainly affected by good treat- 
ment as an animal. Many an orchard of trees, 
rudely thrust into the ground, struggles half a , 
dozen years against the adverse condition be- | 
fore it recovers. 
In planting an orchard, let the ground be | 
made mellow by repeated ploughing. For a | 
tree of moderate size, the hole should be dug 
three feet in diameter, and twelve to twenty 
inches deep. Turn over the soil several times, 
and, if not rich, mix thoroughly with it rome 
compost or well-rotted manure. In every in- 
stance the hole mast be large enough to admit 
all the roots easily, without bending. Shorten 
and pare smoothly with a knife any bruised 
or broken roots. Hold the tree upright, while 
another person, making the earth fine, gradu- 
ally distributes it among the roots. Shake the 
tree gently while this filling is going on. The 
main secret lies in carefully filling in the mould, 
80 that every root, and even the smallest fibre, may 
meet the soil! and to secure this, let the opera- 
tor, with his hand, spread out the small roots 
and fill in the earth nicely around every one. 
Nine-tenths of the deaths by transplanting 
arise from the hollows left among the roots of 
trees by a rapid and careless mode of shovelling 
the earth among the roots. 

When the hole is two-thirds filled, pour in a 
pail or two of water. This will settle the soil 
and fill up the vaouities that remain. Wait 
till the water has sunk away, and then fill up 
the hole, pressing the earth moderately around 
the tree with the foot. This moist earth, being 
covered by the loose surface-soil, will retain 
its humidity for a long time. 

Indeed, we rarely find it necessary to water 
again after planting in this way, and a little 
muck or litter placed around the tree, upon 
the newly-moved soil, will render it quite un- 
necessary. Frequent surface watering is high- 
ly injurious, as it causes the top of the soil to 
bake so hard as to prevent the acoess of light 
and air, both of which, in a certain degree, are 
absolutely necessary. 

Avoid the prevalent error—so common in 
this country—of planting your trees too deep. 
They should not be planted more than an inch 
deeper than they stood before. If they are 
likely to be thrown out by the frost the first 
winter, heap a little mound around the stem, 
to be removed again in the spring. 

If your soil is positively bad; remove it from 
the holes, and substitute a cart-load or two of 
good garden mould. Do not forget that plants 
must have room. Five times the common 
growth may be realized by preparing holes six 
feet in diameter and twice the usual depth, en- 
riching and improving the soil by the plentiful 
addition of good compost. Young trees can- 
not be expected to thrive well in sod land.— 
When a young orchard must be kept in grass, a 
circle should be kept dug around each tree.— 
But cultivation of the land will cause the trees 
to advance more rapidly in five years than 
they will in ten, when it is allowed to remain 
in grass.— Downing. 

WHITEW ASHING. 

There is nothing, perhaps, which contributes 
more decidedly to the healthiness of a home- 
stead than whitewash. It is a cheap article, 
and any one who can lift a brush can put it on. 
Fences and rough siding as well as the inside 
of the tie-ups, and other outbuildings, and also 
the walls and ceilings of the cellars, should 
annually be paid over with a good coat of 
whitewash. The spring is the most eligible 
season for the application, as there is generally 
sufficient leisure at that time before spring’s 
work comes on, and as the disinfecting and 
deodorizing action of. the lime will tend to pre- 
vent those unhealthy miasma which are gene- 
rated around most dwellings, by the decay of 
vegetable matter, and the heat of the vernal 
and summer sum. The months of October and 
November, also, usually afford good opportu- 
nities to do this work, at intervals between 
harvesting, draining, collecting muck, &c. 

White walls, and long lines of white fences 
gleaming amid luxuriant and embowering foli- 
age, give toa farm establishment an appear- 
ance of neatness and rural elegance and com- 
fort, indesoribably attractive to the man of 
taste, and can in no way be so effectually and 
economically secured as by giving a few coats 
of whitewash. The ceilings of bed-rooms, 
cookeries, and wash rooms, should also be fre- 
quently whitewashed. If the walls are not 











wood as you brought before poss lie around the 
pot so nicely.’’ 


Ayecpvorss or Tur Porviar Susoxr, Forrt.— 


One night at the New York Italian Opera, Mr. 


T., a well-known auctioneer, joined with the 
crowded pit in calling out the then popular 
‘Forti! Forti! Forti!’’ shouted 
the connoisseurs, and so shouted Mr. T. “‘ Two 
and a-half!”’ exclaimed a wag. Mr. T. called 


tenor, Forti. 


no more. 
** Did you ever see Forti?’’ 


beau to a lady from the coun 
house the same t. “See 


much offended, ‘]’m not thirty-five yet !"’ 


| papered, the brush should pass over them like- 
| wise. The lime will not only tend to sweeten 
the air and prevent epidemical diseases, but 
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COMMENDABLE LOVE OF SCIENCE. 


Tuese young people are so fond of astronomy, that they are always on the balcony, 


looking for the comet! 














BARN-YARD MANURE COMPOSTS. 


The farmer whose usual practice has been to 

apply his barn manure in the long state to: 
spring crops, will be very liable to find, on at- | 
tempting a different method, that he is ex- | 
posed to losses from lack of experience in ma- 
naging the rotting of the dung, and from not | 
fully understanding the effects of heaping ma- | 
nure, with its varying composition of straw and | 
different animal droppings, its state as regards | 
moisture, and the loose or cbmpact condition 


impossible to gain full information on the sub- 
ject from others—practice must be had—per- 


ledge gained from inquiry and study. 

Still much may be learned from others— 
their written or verbal instructions—as well as 
a careful consideration of the principles at 
issue. And, as having a practical bearing on 
the subject, we extract (in substance) the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the Mark Lane Ex- 


plication,” apparently written by a thorough 
practical farmer—one whose views are a& ap- 
plicable in American as in English agriculture: 


preparing farm-yard dung, * * is that of 
placing the contents of the cattle-yards in 
square piles, about six feet in height, in the 


crops. The yarda are concave or dish-shaped, 
retaining and spreading the moisture equally 
over the mass, and supplied with straws that 
absorb all the moisture from the rains, snows, 
and urine. Thecontents are carried out at two 
different times during winter, and no pressure 
is allowed on the piles, except the weight of 
one or two persons to spread the materials 
evenly and thinly over the heap. In this con- 
dition a fermentation reduces the heap into a 
saponaceous mass for use in May and June, 
and in a condition that is easily divided by 
hand-forks, well moistened, and from which 
the heat of fermentation has in most cases 
nearly altogether vanished. Much bulk is lost 
by this mode of preparation, but it is reckoned 
the best for the use of green crops. 

‘*Educated under the above system, I prac- 
ticed it with the usual success, but in later 
years adopted another mode, from observing 
the great loss of buik, and a wish to use a 
fresher condition of the dung. At any times 
of convenience during winter, the contents of 
the yards are carried to the green crop fields, 
and laid in a heap sloping at both ends, over 
which the carts pass to deposit the loads, and 
over which the materials are spread evenly and 


that no part remain in a dry state. The con- 
solidation from the passage of the cart prevents 
the fermentation of the heap, which is formed 
at convenient times from the month of Novem- 
ber to April, and later when the yards are duly 
moist and the straws thinly used. Potatoes 
are the first planted green crop; and about ten 
days before the dung is required for use, the 


gether, and the lumps well broken, and the dry 
outside of the heap thrown into the middle of 
the new aggregation. A very active fermenta- 
tion immediately commences, which is pre- 
vailing during the deposition of the dung in 


seed planted. This mode produces fully equal, 
if not superior results to the first mentioned 
preparation ; it affords a larger bulk and more 
convenience in forming the heap at different 
times ; while the former requires to be done at 
one time, or at not distant periods.”’ 

The opinion that manure not fully decom- 
poeed, but short, so as to allow of pretty tho- 
rough mixture with the soil, is in its best state 
for economical use for all fertilizing purposes, 
is gaining ground among those who have given 
attention to the question. The best means of 
bringing it into that state has been little dis- 
cussed among us, and we invite practical ex- 
perimenters to favor us with their views upon 
the subject.— Country Gentleman. 


Packixe Berrer ror Wivrsr Use.—Take a 





| fill up the thousand imperceptible cracks which 


| always exist in plastering, and through which ' 


| more cold air will find its way in a windy win- 
ter’s day, than can be neutralized by many an 
armfal of hickory, maple, or white oak. 


| The whitewashing of cattle and horse stalls, | 
; | as well as the inside of hog cotes and heneries, | 
said a New York not only renders them more healthy, but pre- 


, at the opera- ' " : | s ° . } 
ty," said she, ed with troublesome and filthy vermin.— New and good until the next year in June.—(or- 
ve 


| vents the animals and fowls from being infest- 


England Farmer. 


of cold water, then put in salt sufficient to 
make a strong brine. Let it stand a day or 
, two to settle, and skim off what rises on the 
| top. Work the butter thoroughly in rolls of 


them in the cask, placing a weight on them to 
, keep them under the brine. I have put down 
butter in this way in May which kept sweet 


| respondent of Rural New Yorker. 


in which it is placed. It will be nearly or quite | 


sonal experience must be added to the know- | 


press, there contained in a communication on 
‘‘Farm-Yard Dung—its Preparation and Ap- | 


‘“‘An approved and long-continued mode of | 


corners of the fields to be planted with green 


thinly, in order to mix the substances, and | 


heap is turned over with forks, laid loosely to- | 


drills, which are immediately reversed and the | 


wooden cask, or half barrel, fill about half full | 


from a pound and a half to two pounds, put) 





CUT UP YOUR CORN. 

Be sure, this year, not to fail of cutting up 
your corn before frost. To have done it last 
year, would have saved tens of thousands of 
dollars, if not hundreds of thousands, in the 


West. Fora general thing, you could always 
make it profitable—bat more particularly in 


fk 3SO, 





isons. 


Usetul Receipts. | 


How to Desrror Rars Wrrnovr Poroyx.—A 
correspondent of the London Field copies the 
fellowing from a very excellent old work on 
sporting, by General (George Hanger (Lord 
Colerain):—‘‘The ratcatcher’s secret: how to 





kill all rats without poison.—You shall now be 
informed how to catch every rat on your pre- 
mises without using poison, which is not only 
dangerous, but has proved very expensive to 
many; for when rats eat the poison they grow | 
| sick and faint, and creep under the floors and | 
behind the wainscots of houses ; there they die | 
and stink the house, so that you cannot live in | 
it until you have removed the floors and wain- | 
scots. This, I trust, will prevent every pru- 

dent person from attempting to destroy rats by 
poison ; you shall be instructed how to destroy 
them all, without incurring the risk of any ex- 
pense in your house. I must inform you how 
I acquired this valuable secret. When I was 
aide-de camp to my most worthy patron, Sir 
H. Clinton, then Commander-in-Chief at New 
York, one day at dinner he told Colonel Phil- 
lips that the rats were so numerous in his 
quarters that he had been forced to have the 

bottom of the doors lined with tin, for that | 
they had very nearly eaten through the door 
| where he kept his papers ; and he asked Colo- | 
nel Phillips if he knew of any person who could 
destroy them ? Colonel Phillips, who wasa loyal 
American in our service, replied that some 
years before the American war commenced, a _ 
rateatcher, who had been transported from 
England, came and lived as gardener with him, 
and a very good gardener and servant he was. 
Colonel Phillips was requested to inquire whe- | 
ther this man was to be found within our lines. | 
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apply it to the edge of the glass, 4 











seasons like the last and this. You will al- 


most favorable seasons for other treatment. 


In a few days he was found and sent to head- 


quarters. 
formed his duty. 


I attended him to see that he per- | 
Seven wooden fall traps 


were made, called hutch traps, or box traps.— 
These traps are to be set in the main runs in 
which the rats travel from one room or out- | 
house to the other, first preparing them after 
the following method :—Purgchase half a pint 
of oil of anniseed, and half a pint of oil of car- 
ways get more weight of grain, and better raway (these two are cheap medicine); now 
quality, if the cutting be done at the proper Comes a third, which is very dear, but then 
time, than to leave it uncut. And if you make | Only 4 small quantity is necessary—a bottle as 
good use of the fodder, the two gains will more | long as your finger being sufficient. It is oil of 
than repay for the extra work, even in the | Thodium. This will cost about ten shillings. 


| Daub the traps on each side within well with 


This has been demonstrated. The facts were | the oil of carraway and oil of anniseed, and, 


bany Cultivator. 


A reliable farmer, in the State | 


| published, some years since, I think in the Al- | with the tip of your finger dipped in the oil of 
rhodium, in four or five places. 


It is enough, 


| of New York, if my memory be correct as to | 8% the oil of rhodium has a very powerful 


| the place, took an even field of corn, and at 


smell. 


The food with which the traps are to 


the proper stave topped one-third of it; and at be baited must be thus prepared :—Grate a 
the proper stage cut up another third; leav- | very dry loaf of bread so fine that the rats can- 
ing the last third to ripen untouched. The | not carry any of it away with them, and to every 


_ topped ;—the other ranging, I think, nearer to 
the latter than tothe former. The difference 
| was considerably in favor of cutting up. 
Topping is certainly the worst of all treat- 
| ment. In general, it lessens grain; and often, 
| it wastes fodder. As compared with cutting 
up, it is always a waste of fodder, as well as of 
grain. 
| The proper time, or stage, for cutting, & to 
be judged of and determined on by observa- 
| tion and experience. Be sure always, if pos- 
sible, to cut before severe frost. When the 
_ frost will permit, leave till the principal parts 
| of the stems will receive no further nourish- 
| ment. from the ground. At this stage, the 
| grain will be of full length and size on the 
| cob; and all that can be done more for it will 
| be better done from the stem’s standing to- 
| gether in the shock, wutually protected, than 
| standing out singly, exposed and wasted in the 
| absorbing winds and sun. 
| As soon as the ears are fit to crib, husk, and 
| stack the fodder. A good way to stack is, to 
build an extended pile of two lengths of stalks. 
| Throw down, parallel, three or more poles, or 
rails, extending them the distance you would 
| make the length of your stack—their breadth, 
| or distance apart, to be suited to the length of 
| your stalks. Build by lapping the tops in the 
| centre—keeping the centre sufficiently elevated 
to turn the water off each way. If the eleva 
tion cannot be made enough by the lapping, 
_ without narrowing the pile too much, run a 
| course through the centre, now and then, the 
| other way. Or the centre may be elevated by 
| other means at the start. When the pile is 
finished, the slope each way from the centre 
should be equal to that of common roofing. Bet- 
ter if the angle approach to forty-five degrees. 
It will do very well with less. Carry the pile 
to the height you think it will stand in the 
heaviest winds it will have to encounter. 
| Otherwise, suit the height to your convenience 
| in building. 

If you have not had observation or experi- 
ence, you will find the fodder better preserved 
than you anticipated. Well preserved and ju- 
| diciously fed, it is better than hay for horses 
| and milch cows. Try it. 

P. 8. An old scythe will make two good in- 
struments to cut with. Let a blacksmith cut 
it in two, and draw out shanks, on which put 
| convenient handles.— Ohio Farmer. 


Dest.—-He was in debt. If youth but 
| knew the fatal misery they are entailing on 
| themselves the moment they accept a pecuni- 
| ary credit to which they are not entitled, how 
| they would start in their career! how pale 
| they would turn! how they would tremble 
and clasp their hands in agony, at the preci- 
| pice on which they are disporting! It hath a 
small beginning, but a giant’s in growth and 
strength. When we make the monster we 
_make our master, who haunts us at all hours, 
and shakes his whip of scorpions forever in 
our sight. The slave has no overseer so se- 
vere. 
blood, did not secure a doom more terrific.— 
D? Israeli, in Henrietta Temple. 


3® Although men are accused for not 
knowing their weakness, yet perhaps as few 


know their own strength. 
- 


To Prevent THE Smoxtye or A Lamp, soak the 
wick in strong vinegar, and well dry it before 
you use it. 


; 
2@ \n the ferment of great events the dregs 
| rise. — Bulwer Lytton. 
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figures showed the greatest weight of grain | double handful put about ten or twelve drops 
where it was cut up;—tho least, where it was | of oil of carraways, by a few drops at a time, 


rubbing the bread between your hands well 
so as to impregnate the whole. You should 
taste the bread, and be guided by your taste, 
not to make the bread taste too strong of the 
oil of carraways. It is a mistaken notion put- 
ting oil of anniseed into the food ; it will make 
the food too strong and they will not feed freely. 
Oil of carraways alone must be mixed in the 
food. The doors of the traps must be fastcned 
firmly up, so that they cannot fall down ; then, 
for the two or three first days lay a tablespoon- 
ful, spread about, very near each door of the 
traps, and by degrees put the food further in- 
to the traps. After a few days you must lay 
the food on the bridge of the trap only. After 
this method, you are to proceed until you ob- 
serve that the rats frequenting the traps con- 
stantly run and feed freely ; daubing the traps 
every day with the oils. This will take eight 
or ten days. When you are sure that they 
run and feed freely, after the house is quiet, 
and every one is gone to bed, you may tilt the 
traps up, and begin to catch, reserving one 
spare trap near you to put down in the place 
of any one you may take up with the rats in it. 
You must leave all the doors open, sit down 
very quietly, and listen. When you hear one 
trap strike, you must be prepared with a large 
canvas bag, with a large mouth to it, so as to 
admit one end of a trap into it; hold the bag 
under the trap, whilst another person tilts the 
trap, with the lower door open perpendicularly, 
and shoots the rats intothe bag; then gather your 
hands round the mouth of the bag, swing it, 
and strike it very hard against the wall or the 
floor, so as effectually to kill every rat init. In 
this you must be very particular, for in it lies 
the whole strength ofthe art. If you let even 
80 little as one single rat either out of the trap 
or the bag, you will not catch one more rat 
that night; and you must fasten the traps 
firmly up, and begin to feed them again, which 
will take four or five days at least. I forgot to 
mention that when you hear the doors of one 
of the traps fall down. when you take it up, 
you must carry another trap with you, and lay 
it down exactly in the same place, putting a 
little of the food on the bridge. The first night 
the man and myself, for I sat up the whole of 
that night, caught very nearly three hundred. 
On the following night he caught a great many 
more, and continued till he had totally freed 
the house of them, and, I make no doubt many 
of the adjoining houses also.’’ So much for 
the gallant General’s rat-catching. To this I 
would give ahint. Let not the bloody bag, nor 
the dead rats, lie near any of the runs or traps, 
nor let the blood be sprinkled on the adjoin- 
ing floors, doors, or walls. The General adds 
that he gave Maddison, the rat-catcher, two 
guineas for the recipe, with a gentle hint of 
the Provost Marshal if he should deceive. 

To Coron Corroy Greex.—For three pounds 
of cloth or yarn, take one pound of fustic, 
three ounces of log-wood chips, half an ounce 
of blue vitriol; boil the fustic two hours and 


/the log-wood the same—both in brass—then 
Faustus, when he signed the bond with | 


pour together, add the vitriol, pulverized, 
bring to a boil, then put in the cloth, previous- 
ly wetting in suds. After removing from the 
dye, put in suds again. This makes a beauti- 
ful color.—Rural New Yorker. 


How to Crt Grass wirra A Piece or Iroxn.— 
Draw with a pencil on paper any pattern to 


| which you would have the glass conform ; 


place the pattern under the glass, holding both 
together in the left hand, for the glass must 
not rest on any plain surface ; then take acom- 
mon spike, heat the point of it to redness, and 


se 











slowly forward, and tle «dge of the 
immediately crack ; still move the 
over the glass, tracing the pattern, # 
clink in the glass will follow at the d no 
about half an inch, in every direction,, 

ing to the motion of the fron. It may 
found requisite, especially in forming ¢ 
to apply a wet finger to the opposite e 
glass. The iron must be reheated as o 
the crevice in the glass ceases to flow. 


Hs 












The Riddler. 
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ASTRONOMICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE BATURDAY EVENING POST, 


I am composed of 30 letters. 
My 23, 1, 2, 16, 2, 14, is a constellation near 
Orion. ? 

26, 27, 22, 12, is a splendid star of the first 

magnitude in the left foot of Orion. 

My 14, 26, 9, 13, 2, 30, is a star situated nearly 
South of Alhena, in the feet of the Twins. 

My 7, 10, 20, 11, is a «tar of the third magnitade, 
midway between Procyon and Acubens. 

My 25, 22, 18, is a brilliant constellation, contain- 
ing 95 visible stars. 

My 11, 12, 27, 15, 19, 6, 7, is a star situated in 
the East wing of the Crow. 

My 1, 24, 29, 11, 5, 22, 30, is a brilliant star in 
the heart of the Scorpion. 

My 30, 6, 20, 2, 23, 17, is the most remote planet 
from the earth of any that are visible to the 


My 3, 


naked eye. 
My 11, 23, 27, 8, is a constellation South-East of 
Canis Major. 
My 6, 12, 13, 8, 20, 28, is the third star in the 
, Dipper. 


My 20, 21, 10, 20, 11, is a star of the third magai- 
tude, situated in the thigh of the Lion. 
My whole is a wonderfal phenomenon, which 
has never been satisfactorily explained. 


Warren, Vt. HARP. 


MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


I am composed of 30 letters. 

My 7, 13, 17, 18, was one of the Harpies. 

My 10, 11, 28, 29, 7, 28, was the Muse of Comedy 

and Lyric poetry. 

My 28, 22, 6, 28, 21, 28, was one of the Graces. 

My 12, 22, 25, 18, was the shield of Jupiter and 
Minerva. 

My 28, 24, 28, 6, 28, 3, 24, 28, was a woman 
famous for swift running. 

My 22, 2, 4, 7, 17, were guardian angels. 

My 8, 28, 17, 28, 9, 15, 18, were nymphs of rivers 
and fountains. . 

My 17, 16, 28, was a famous mountain near Troy. 

My 29, 2, 10, 19, 30, was a river in the infernal 
regions. 

My 10, 12, 20, 24, 28, 24, 2, 13, was the principal 
god of the Gauls. 

My 24, 23, 12, 10, 7, 13, was goddess of the sea. 

My 24, 7, 24, 28, 26, fought against Saturn. 

My 1, 15, 14, 7, 18, 19, was the religion of our 
first parents. 

My 27, 28, 29, 29, 21, 28, was the ancient name 
for France. 

My whele is the name of a celebrated vocalist. 


Hazel Dell. KITTY CLOVER. | 





GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 9, 15, 4, 12, is a city in Italy. 
My 1, 5, 9, 16, is a river in France. 
My 2, 3, 9, 13, is a cape of the southern part of 
South America. . 
My 11, 5, 7, 8, 4, 5, is a group of islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 
My 10, 12, 14, 12, is a town on the Zambeze River. 
My 15, 6, 10, 12, is a river in Hanover. 
My whole was a distinguished member of 
United States Senate. JI. R. L. 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

Oft on a sultry summer’s day, 

Crossing the field with rapid flight, 
My first is seen,—’tis truth to say, 

My second gives it all its might ; 
And many things, both large and small, 
Are made by it to rise and fall. 











The swaying branches of the trees, 
Plainly proclaim a change of place ; 
And if you hear the gentle breeze, 
The reason you can quickly trace : 
But 'tis my second, when rightly told, 
That does my first in wood and wold. 


Pequea, Lancaster Co., Pa. A. K. HOWRY. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR TIE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
My first’s an animal—wild or tame ; 
My second you so oft exclaim ; 
My third will a numeral name ; 
My fourth’s the end of living game ; 
My whole doth many a back inflame. 
GAHMEW. 





CHARADE. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
My first is very round and green 
When first in market it is seen. 

You want some, but are apt to say 
My second when the price you pay. 
My third is used for making bread, 
And something else that turns the head. 
My fourth you always have to see 
Ere you can learn your A. B. C. 
My whole is a city, and many a guest 
Has pronouneed it the handsomest town in the 
West. 
Lacon, IIls. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

OG” When is a clock on the stairs in danger of | 
falling? Ans.—When it runs down. a 

OF” Why is the Bonchretien pear more like a | 
span of race-horses than the Seckel pear? Ans.— 
Because it is the courser pair. 

O37 Why is a dandy like venison steak? Ans. 
— Because he’s a bit of a buck. 

OG” What is the difference between a chicken 
with one wing, and a chicken with two wings? 
Ans.—A mere difference of opinion (a pinion). " 

(G> Why is a philanthropist like a well trained — 
horse’ Ans.—Because he always stops at the — 
sound of woe. 

ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. | 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—Jackson College, 
at Columbia, Tennessee. C 
(Sigh-moon). CHARADE—Hippocentaur. RID- | 














DLE—Stars and Stripes. 








